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EXTRA SATISFACTION 

your Group Plans 
are built 
own 
“Blue 


Just as a modern contractor and builder 
works from carefully prepared blueprints 
that have met your studied approval, so the 
Provident is able to construct Group Welfare 
protection plans developed upon specifications 
that meet the exact needs of your employees. 
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« « Greater all-round satisfaction results, both for plant operators and their employees. * * 


The Provident will be glad to cooperate with you in 
“blueprinting” the welfare needs of your employees. 
Such “built from your blueprints” | There is no obligation, of course. 


Welfare Plans can help solve financial 
burdens of employees—without cost to | 
employers—by meeting the extra ex- p R C) V [) F N 
® Death in family | 
@ Loss of time due to accident or LIFE AN » ACCIDENT 
sickness | 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
when necessary | S U 


penses caused by— 
@ Aiding dependents upon death of 


employee 


District Headquarters, Commercial Building, Gastonia, N. C. 


Specialists in Group Welfare Protection Plans for Over a Half Century. 
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...and you get more for 


your money today with the modern roll covering —CORK 


HERE’S no denying progress 
either in travel or in the textile 
mill. New materials, new methods 
replace older, less efficient ones. 
That is why today more than 
6,000,000 active spindles are run- 
ning on Armstrong’s Cork—the 
modern roll covering material. 
Mills are buying Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots today because they save 
them money. They save money 
because they last longer. For after 
serving their normal life on the spin- 
ning roll, these cots can be made new 
again by rebuffing. But that’s only 
part of the story. With Armstrong’s 


Cork Cots you will get better run-. 


ning work and stronger, more uni- 
form yarn. You will get less eye- 
browing, fewer top roll laps, less 
clearer waste, less end breakage. 
Why these advantages? First, 
because the physical properties of 
cork fit it ideally for cotton spin- 


ning. Second, because the Arm-_ 


strong Cork Cot is. a modern 
fabricated product, scientifically 
controlled through every exacting 
step of its manufacture. That’s why 


each 
cot like every other cot and abso- 
lutely uniform from end to end and 


this roll covering is uniform 


throughout its entire wall thickness. 
You pay no more for the advan- 
tages of Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
than for ordinary roll covering ma- 
terial. And you make additional 
savings in lower. assembly costs. 
Right now is a good time to find 
out how your mill can benefit with 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots- 
the modern roll covering. Let the 
Armstrong salesman show you pro- 
duction figures of mills spinning your 
range of numbers. Or write today to 
Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Textile and Shoe Prod- 


ucts Div., Lancaster, Pa. 
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FEATILE 3 


CYANAMID 
SOFTENER 


HOLDS WHITE INDEFINITELY 


The light color of Cyanamid Cream Softener, | 
the ease with which it produces a white 
emulsion in water—and the permanence of 
that emulsion recommend it to your attention. 

You will find it ideal for finishing white ‘i 
piece goods and knitted fabrics as it will not 3 
yellow, but will hold white indefinitely. We = 


also recommend it for finishing any grade or 
style of cloth — dyed, printed or bleached. 
And since it emulsifies so readily in water, it 
is excellent for softening hosiery, knitted 
fabrics, voiles and crepes—also for finishing 
organdie, batiste, ginghams, shirtings, sheetings 
and cotton and rayon mixtures. Cream Softener 


is available in grades of 75%, 50% and 25%. 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 


ROCKEFELLER  PAAZA, MEW: YORK, WN: 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass.; 
600 South Delaware Avenue, Corner South Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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COMPLEME WITHOUT 


UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL 


Replacing old machinery with new 1s not 
modernization . . . even though some 


degree of improvement 1s effected. 


Complete modernization means a drastic change ..a change that will substanti- 
ally reduce costs, increase efficiency, and improve quality. UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL 
produces that kind of modernization. 


With UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL only 3 roving operations are necessary .. not five. 
This means less machinery, and less processing. Likewise it means a material 
saving in power, upkeep, and operating costs, But more important, with less man- 
ipulation of the cotton, uniformity is improved. There is also a more effective and 


satisfactory control of the fibres during all the drafting operations. 


Our engineers would like to cooperate with you whenever you are ready to dis- 


cuss modernization plans. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Ll. this mill in the South, 40 
G-E screenless open motors are 
operating continually under unusually 
linty conditions. These motors have a 
number of refinements, such as con- 
nection of the leads through the end 
frame, which eliminates lint-catching 
by a conduit box. Control devices 
shown are G-E combination magnetic 
switches and master switches. 


Send for Bulletin 
GEA-1557A 


«a. 


been concerned about lint- 
laden spinning-frame motors! 


Now you can get a motor that will 
expel lint, that is well ventilated, 
that has proved that it excels in 
these respects, and which also in- 
cludes the previously well-estab- 
lished G-E motor features. 


From many mills now using this 
textile motor comes the report: 


“They’re cleaning fine—better than 
any we’ve had before.”’ 


These reports are based upon many 


months of operating experience. 


Say Users of the G-E Screenless 
Open Textile Motor 


TTENTION, you who have 


They are ‘“‘under-fire’’ confirmations 
of tests made of the design before 
this motor was offered for sale — 
tests which showed that this design 
of G-E motors 
remained clean long after other mo- 


and size-group* 


tors were clogged. 


This motor, announced at the South- 
ern Textile Show in 1937, has—to 
put it mildly —- made a hit wherever 
it has been applied. We invite your 
specific inquiries, addressed to either 
the G-E office nearest you or to 
General Electric, Dept. 6—-323, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


*7\4 to 15 hp 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


011-330 
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A fine white powder flows from 
the hopper ... down through 
modern packaging machinery 
+. on into a sturdy container. 
Operator Sargent Griffin pulls 
a lever... and another bag of 
Mathieson Soda Ash starts on 
its way to American Industry. 


 jpucccsee the soda ash you 
buy represents a major raw 
material purchase or is merely 


incidental, you use care in se- 
lecting your source of supply. 


First, of course, you ask the 
natural questions about quality, 
price and delivery. But you also 
want to know something about 
the company with which you 
are to deal—its policies, its re- 
sources, its facilities for ren- 
dering service. | 


‘Mathieson Chemicals” is a 36- 
page booklet designed to furnish 
you with usable buying informa- 

tion and to give you an oppor- 
tunity to examine the background 
of the Mathieson organization. 
It contains a brief history of the 
company, concise product and 
package specifications, flow 
charts, plant photographs and 
other interesting material. 


If you would like to have a 
copy of this booklet, just write to 
The Mathieson Alkali Works 
(Inc.), 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


SODA ASH ...CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA ... LIQUID CHLORINE ... BLEACHING POWDER 
HTH AND HTH-IS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA ... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI)... SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) ... DRY ICE (CARBON DIOXIDE ICE)... ANALYTICAL SODIUM CHLORITE 
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Annual Meeting’ 


OR one year I have been entrusted with the leader- 

ship of your organization. During that year many 

things have occurred that were most encouraging, 
with only a very few things to cause discouragement with 
the work of the Association. A large part of the credit 
for the success which I feel that the Association has 
achieved should rightly be placed at the door of the Divi- 
sional Chairmen and their Executive Boards. I want to 
thank them sincerely for their very fine co-operation dur- 
ing the year. The Board of Governors, the Executive 
Committee of the Board, the Secretary, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Chairman, and the Executive Secretary have all 
| been very willing and helpful 
to me in the work. Without 
this help I do not feel that I 
could have done a creditable 
job, and I also want to ex- 
press my deep appreciation 
to them. 

Electing one to the Presi- 
dency of this Association 
means that you bestow on 
him your greatest honor. As 
I said in Myrtle Beach in ac- 
cepting the position, I still 
feel that I did not deserve it, 
but am deeply grateful for 
the honor. Electing one to 
the Presidency also means 


Edwin M. Holt 


that you put the Association in his trust, and having been 


your trustee I feel that it behooves me to make a report. 


Since last June there have been held fourteen divisional 
meetings, three of which were held by entirely new divi- 
sions, and three more of which were held by a division 
replacing the Carders and Spinners Section of South 
Carolina. Approximately twenty-five hundred operating 
executives have attended these meetings, representing 
thousands of looms and hundreds of thousands of spin- 
dies. Knowing that the organization of which I have 
been the head this year affected, or had the opportunity 
to affect the efficiency of these men, has been a great 
source of satisfaction to me and should be to you. 


The past year can possibly be most accurately termed 
a year of revamping for the Association, in that several 
new divisions have been created, and the Carders, Spin- 
ners and Weavers Sections changed to the Western South 


*Delivered at the Opening Session, Friday morning, June 17th. 


_Carolina Division. We have to report, therefore, the 


addition of the Western South Carolina Division, the 
Piedmont Division, and the Northern Master Mechanics 
Division. The idea of the Board of Governors was to 
take the Association to its members, since with the five 
day operating schedule members are able to attend a 
Saturday session and return home on the same day. We 
believe that these divisions are so organized that they 
will function now without much trouble, and that they 
should be able to render a greater service to the members 
than has been possible heretofore. 


There are recommendations for further changes of 
which I will speak later, because after observing the 
operation for one year, | feel that I should be able to 
make recommendations that would better the Association, 
and that I should be privileged to do so. 

Every retiring President I have heard make his final 
address seemed to me to be endeavoring to bring the 
correct answer to some problem that would make it pos- 
sible for us to run our jobs easier and more effectively in 
the future. I believe that every man in this room will 
agree with me that there are many questions now con- 
fronting us, the answer to which none of us knows. How- 
ever, if we as intelligent men do not take an optimistic 
viewpoint, I fear we would become mentally unbalanced. 
In the last few years several pressing matters have been 
forcibly brought to our attention, and it is of these that 
I would speak. 


First, a few years ago the relationship existing between 
operating executives and employees concerned only that 
department, or at most, only that Company. Today the 
manner in which an individual superintendent or over- 
seer deals with an employee is of National importance. 


Second, competition has probably never been as strong 
as it is at present, and because of guessing at wage rates 
and work loads, some plants now find themselves out of 
a competitive position, which leads me to say that I be- 
lieve it is more necessary than ever before that a manu- 
facturing concern know that its wage rate structure is fair 
and comparable, and that work loads are established in 
such manner that everyone can give an honest days work 
and secure pay in accordance with the training, dexterity, 
and the effort expended. If a management does not do 
this, if this most important matter is guessed at or cor- 
ried out too much along the lines of established precedent, 
as such, I firmly believe that such a plant will be faced 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Industrial 


By W. M. McLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


E who are living today are experiencing a social 
and political revolution regardless of what we as 
individuals may think. There is always change in 
Life is the result of change. Revolution is a rapid 
and often uncontrolled set of forces that frequently do not 
arrive at the destination or aims of the revolutionists. 

Those people who are waiting for reversion to the status 
quo, or to some semblance of sanity and sobriety charac- 
teristics of the old democracy are waiting in vain, and if 
there is ever any political democracy of ideals, it will have 
to be redefined in terms of current happenings and ten- 
dencies. | 

This statement is made because the old political, eco- 
nomic and social plans of life have been so dislocated that 
no one can foresee what the final result will be. Our in- 
tricate mechanism has been pulled apart as a child would 
dismember a splendid watch and now no one seems to 
know how to put the pieces together again. Not even the 
tinkerers know what to do with the parts. 

This is a new day, a day of uncertainty and perilous 
problems, a day of doubt and possibly disastrous -fore- 
bodings. But, I have not come here to make you a politi- 
cal speech and to offer to you my solution to the national 
problems. I, too, am wondering in the desert as our 
Moses courageously leads the confused band, feasting on 
manna from the public tills of the abundant life that 1s 
‘Just around the corner.” 

Inasmuch as I am unable to change, check, or cheer 
conditions and must live on because I am unwilling to 
give up life, I have tried to philosophize myself into as 
much mental ease as possible, in order that my mind may 
stay clear and calm so that if hope ever glows more bright- 
ly and beckons us on to Beulah Land, my sanity will en- 
able me to enjoy it rather than my insanity to destroy it. 

Life’s two component factors are things and people and 


life. 


since things are-no longer important and since we will | 


eventually learn to do without things, but one factor re- 
mains and that is people, hence I am devoting most of 
my time and attention to the question of how to get along 
with people. : 

| admit the absurdity of the proposition of divorcing 
people and things. I have not secured the divorce; | 
am simply taking a condition as I have found it. Perhaps 
we have devoted too much attention to things and: not 
enough to people; perhaps we should reapportion our 
energies and attention, however, according to my theory 


*Address at Annual Convention of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, Blowing Rock, N. C., June 17th-18th. 
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of life whenever we think of people divorced from things 
we are in error again. But I shall attempt to stick to my 
theme. 

Mankind in his mental meanderings arrives at about 
three stages. As a boy, and particularly in college, he 
is often radical. His new mental awakenings—his new 
vista of life, his enlarged horizon so stimulates him until 
his equilibrium is unable at times to assert itself and 
away he goes into the unknown and untried fields of 
wild speculation. Out of his exploration something of 
value may be found and doubtless will be. However, in 
the chastening of experience and the mild mannered teach- 
ing of tradition he should normally bring his contribution 
down into the realm of practicality and the field of use- 


fulness producing progress and not disrupting the flow of 


culture and civilization. 

This last description illustrates the second type of 
thinking, that of progress or adjustment—constructive 
thinking as compared with the destructive and uncontrol- 
led theories of the radical. 


This then leads up to the third type of mind which is 
negative thinking. It is known as mental stagnation. It 
belongs to the fellow who has arrived and knows every- 
thing or else hopelessly sits by while some one thinks out 
the problems of life for him. 

Both old and young have mental stagnation but men 
of forty and above seem to be more susceptible. It is 
often said that men succeed or fail by forty. They have 
either made a success and ride out of the accumulations 
or they give up hope and mentally die. In either case, 
many die. 

[ am in the danger zone and have been for some time, 
hence I have striven hard to stay alive. I am always 
alert to any new idea or to the criticism of any of my 
own. I am never satished that I have done mv best or 
the best that was needed. 


| know life means change; progress means readapta- 
tion. It means that I must change my thinking and em- 
phasis on some things and put them on others. 


[ am truly a part of the universe and my acts and 
decisions are far reaching regardless of my lack of im- 
portance. | must advance or the advancing crowd of 
progressive people will sweep over me and mash me into 
insignificance. 


Now, while I have referred to myself as an example, 
[ have been really talking about you. 
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Everyone of you knows a lot of things. You have had 
a wide experience and have been successful and this is 
splendid yet dangerous. You are full of technical know- 
ledge and know how to produce quantity and quality at 
the least possible cost. You Know how to take care of 
machinery, in fact, you know every detail of manufac- 
turing. I congratulate you upon your ability and skill. 
This, once was sufficient to make you a valuable man. 
Today, you may know all of this and still be of but little 
value, because you do not know the art that is required to 
handle people in this new social awakening. 

One of our. greatest industrialists only recently stated 
that the most important ability, the most important func- 
tion of life today is the art of handling people. It is more 
important than finance, as important as that is, because 
this is the subsill on which finance and manufacturing 
rest, | 

It.is the sine qua non of management, it is the most 
complicated and perplexing problem that the .ndustrial 
manager has to face. | 

You may say this is my idea and that | say it because 
! am social minded. 

Dr. G. E. Doan of Lehigh University said recently, 
‘Industrial leaders are keenly aware of the many strong 
features of engineering, but they condemn the narrowness 
of the present system in no uncertain terms. ‘Get the 
humanities and the foundations of science but don’t get 
technology. Industry will teach the man its technologi- 
cal methods quickly enough. Industry cannot under- 
take to give him a liberal education, or sound scientific 
background if he comes without these.’ ”’ 

All engineering schools are broadening their courses In 
cultural and humanistic subjects. Only recently Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology raised its humanistic 
subjects to 17%. 

He, Dr. Doan, asks, “Is this justified?” After fifteen 
years from graduation 50% of the graduates are in posi- 
tion where the managerial and administrative problems 
completely overshadow the technical. 

This is your position today as I call to your attention 
this impelling problem of industrial relations. 

The Superintendent .of Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of Western Electric Company said recently, ‘“‘“Do 
you realize that under present conditions and influences 
it is reasonable for employees to be unreasonable?”’ You 
people are finding that this is true every day and yet, I 
fear that many of you are not making an intelligent ap- 
proach toward relieving the situation. This is a day when 
you must lead people rather than boss them, when you 
must teach people rather than show them, when you must 
listen more and. talk less. Confidence must supplant 
suspicion and a square deal of honesty rather than a new 


deal of diplomacy must become part of your program. 


But you are saying that human nature cannot -be 
changed, that there are certain types and they yield only 
to certain methods and you feel sure that you know all 
the methods. | 

In a sense, human nature is the same in its primal in- 
stincts of pugnacity, gregariousness, curiosity, hate, fear 
and other psychological terms. 

The pugnacious instincts makes a soldier, a prize 
fighter or a determined character for good and construc- 
tive living, according as the instinct is developed. The 
collective instinct makes a thief, a kleptomaniac, a gang- 
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ster or a person of thrifty and sober habits, according as 
the instinct is developed. 

Human nature is instinctively the same but the devel- 
opment and the handling of these instincts make people 
different. | 

If you cannot change human nature, why have churches 
and schools and libraries and welfare work and the hun- 
dreds of manifestations of humanities at work on these 
primal instincts? Why have some of the great characters 
of history developed into household words? Why have 
some of the vagabonds of life been reclaimed ? 

You men sitting before me are one of the important 
social stimulants of life. You touch thousands of people 
and they react favorably or unfavorably to you. You are 
in a position to bring out the best or the worst in every 
one whom you contact. . 

The instincts are the same, the stimulants and the re- 


- actions are all different. The social and industrial prob- 


lems of industry rest largely on your shoulders. | know | 
am unloading a frightful responsibility on you. I know 
you will cringe and say that it is not so. That does not 
relieve you of your responsibility nor does it satisfy 
your mind. 7 

The problem of industrial relations is harder to handle 
today than the problem of manufacturing. You must 
accept this responsibility and solve it, or someone else 
will solve it for you. People are individual in their think- 
ing and must be dealt with as individuals and all of them 
are different because environment and training have de- 
veloped their instincts differently. 

When mankind lapses back into mob mind and mob 
action it forgets all training and influence and runs ram 
pant as any other uncivilized race or nationality will do. 
You must prevent the mob mind. 

There are certain general desires that all people have, 
and in the enjoyment of these, their higher selves grow 
responsive and co-operative. 

[ shall now quote ideas largely from Tead and Metcalf 
Personnel Administration. 

‘The basis of all national progress, whether industria! 
or social, is the health and physical efficiency of its 
people.’’ Enthusiasm, zeal and morale are rooted in good 
health and good health generally induces a good mental 
state. Bodily integrity perhaps should stand out as one 
of the aims of industry and in all of its efforts industry 
should see to it that the laws of health can operate both 
on and off the job. This is a very comprehensive state- 
ment, 

Desire for a sense of individual worth-whileness is 
dominant in all of us. We want to be some person of 
importance. Only recently, in New York, a man died 
who claimed to be the champion spaghetti eater of the 
world. Pole sitters, gangsters and others are the lesser 
bids for self-assertiveness. But there is a positive side of 
this that resides in the heart of every one and no one 
desires to be simply a number or a person without recog- 
nition. Industrial Life must provide opportunity for 
ability and then recognize it. 

Monotony is the most deadening factor of life. Mass 
production, highly mechanized, has of necessity become 
monotonous. And yet the creative instinct of life is still 
dominant. Every one desires to create something, to 
make some contribution, Is there not something in this 
clatter of the machine day that can be converted into a 
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life release? Repression dams life up until it either 
destroys its possessor or explodes in some dangerous place 
or method. Monotony of work can express itself in the 
worker in many ugly moods. 

‘Curiosity is one of the most dominant instincts In 
human life. It is always at work trying to find out some- 
thing and if it cannot then it begins to imagine and near- 
ly always works out the wrong answer. In industry, the 
workers always do better when they know why they do 
it. They are more sympathetic when they know why 
certain things are being done. The average worker thinks 
and knows much more than he is ever given credit for 
thinking and knowing. His knowledge may be wrong or 
imperfect but he has done the best he could with the in- 
formation available. 

The average worker wants to co-operate and wants to 
be a recognized integral part of the organization and yet 
through indifference and ignorance too often he is made 
to feel himself more and more aloof. ‘Good personnel 
work encourages workers to be more alert, curious and 
thoughtful.” 

Mass production subdivides work and scatters workers 
until there is no intimate industrial association and often 
little social association. All people like to associate spon- 
taneously on some plan or purpose originated by them, 
or some member of their group. The gregarious instinct 
in people must manifest itself and if it does not do it 
naturally it will do it unnaturally and contrary to good 
policy. The yearnings of mankind for association must 
be met in many ways from individual to group. 

Associations. that relieve tensions, that formulate 
friendships, that produce social progress, that are natural 
and not forced, that touch all classes and groups of work- 
ers must not be overlooked. The schedule of life and 
living must provide for such. 

The desire for approval is a silent longing in the heart 
of every one and it costs but little to recognize the values 
of industrial worth and brings wonderful returns. Super- 
vision demands that people shall be supervised as people 
and not as machines. A successful leader will not fail to 
approve whenever he can. All people are responsive to 
kindness and commendations. 

With all of the prejudice and mental predelictions of 
people there is interwoven a deep desire for justice. This 
peculiar and intriguing word has many interpretations and 
its acceptance is largely determined by the character and 
quality of the man dealing it out. Its meaning is diffi- 
cult to determine, hence many erroneous concepts of 
justice arise. It can not be dealt out coldly and bluntly 
but must be as near to the square deal as it is humanly 
possible. It may. take time and patience and long hours 
of consideration, and even then it may be wrong and 
need correction, but in the final outcome justice must be 
administered and that does not mean ‘My justice or your 
justice,” it means fair and square. 

Beauty and goodness and truth are those abstractions 
that all people love. The little flower pot on the porch, 
the picture on the wall, the parental care of children and 
hundreds of examples show that people have souls that 
need to be fed and cared for and those who knew realize 
that the overt acts of man are but expressions of his per- 
sonal soul—expanded—dwarfed or dead. 

Thus we have listed some of the instincts, capacities 
and desires of men. They are yours; they are mine; they 
are in the hearts and lives of those with whom you are 
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associated industrially and socially. They demand at- 
tention. 

Yaur acts cause reactions from them. You are the 
leader, the authority, the social and industrial doctor; 
you must effect the cure and set up the proper social sani- 
tary measures to keep your workers socially and indus- 
triously healthy. 

I am not discussing this question in order to keep you 
within the law. I live above the law. I want you to do 
the same. You must lead your own people or some one 
else will lead them. You can not dispute this statement. 
Your people want to follow you and will do so if you will 
make it possible for them to do so. You must know what 
they think about you. So far you have been busy con- 
sidering what you think about them. What they think 


about you is more important from an industrial relations 


point of view than what you think about them. 

In these days of specialization of work with its definite 
and dependent departments, as some think, a conscious 
effort must be made by all to weld the separate units of 
workers into a compact whole of industrial solidarity. A 
fine and satisfactory industrial morale does not happen, 
it is a result of definite social and industrial planning. 
It takes into consideration the common instincts of man- 
kind and how they react; it further takes into considera- 
tion that people differ temperamentally and under the 
same conditions. 


A medical man administers to human physical needs 
according to the idiosyncracies and peculiarities of the 
patient. Some people have one ailment and some an- 
other. Even those people who have the same disease may 
require different medicines and different treatment. Those 
who are listening to me could do well to remember this 
analogy. 


This subject so far has been handled rather psycho- 
logically and discussed in general terms. Perhaps | 
should discuss one or two specific details to more clearly 
impress you with what I am trying to say. 


Most mill superintendents and overseers use the word 
“Grief” many times. It is true that every one is using the 
word today, and it means many things to many people, 
so we shall try to define it for a superintendent or over- 
seer. I shall use Glen Gardener’s definition of grievance 
because this causes the grief. I quote: 


“Anything about a man’s job which irritates him or 
tends to make his working conditions unsatisfactory may 
be a grievance.” | 


It may be silent and unuttered; it may be real or imag- 
inary, it is still a grievance. | 
The worker thinks he has a grievance and may be he 
has one and in either case it can not be cleared up until 


it receives fair, openminded, patient and considerate treat- 
ment. 


In these days of disturbed social conditions you must 
keep a ceerful and sympathetic open door for you own 
people. Your attitude or reception of them must make 
them have confidence in you at once. Even though the 
grievance may be imaginary, or in error on his part, 
patient, tactful, face saving handling will always work 
faster and be more effective than impatient and brusque, 
dictatorial methods. 


Let the complaintant get everything off of his chest and 
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Southern Textile Association Annual 


Meeting High 


\ HE Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Southern 
Textile Association, held at Mayview Manor, Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C., June 17th and 18th, was generally 

regarded as one of the most successful in the history ot 
the organization. Approximately 350 members and their 
wives were present. 

Opening Thursday evening with the annual banquet 
for Associate Members and their guests, the meeting pro- 
gressed through Friday and Saturday without a dull mo- 
ment. 

lhe addresses delivered at both business sessions were 
exceptionally fine, and weré heard with intense inter- 
est. Friday afternoon was devoted to entertainment, 
which included golf, bridge, a set-back tournament, and a 
tea for the ladies, 


New Officers Elected 


At Saturday morning’s. business session the following 
officers were elected: : 

President--L. ]. Rushworth, Superintendent, Riverside 
Plant of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 


and entertaining ““warm-up”’ session for the convention. 

George Snow, retiring chairman, acted as toastmaster 
before a capacity crowd of members and their guests. 
Officers of the Association were honor guests, and were 
introduced by the toastmaster. 

New officers of the Associate Members’ Division were 
elected as follows: 

Chairman——William H. Randolph, Jr., A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-Chairman—-Harvey B. Rogers, Parks-Cramer Co., 
Charlotte, N. 


Secretary—-Junius M. Smith, Texture 


Charlotte, N: C. 

The feature of the banquet was an excellent floor: show, 
and there was some creditable impromptu ‘“‘warbling” by 
several of the members. Following the floor show, the 
members and guests enjoyed dancing in the ball room. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions, presented by a committee 
composed of J. M. Gregg, Guy F. Morrison and Edwin 


P. B. PARKS, JR. 
Chairman Board of Governors 


L. J. RUSHWORTH 
President S. T. A. 


Vice-President—-Joe C. Cobb, Easley, S. C., who is now 
in South America on business of a textile nature. 

Chairman of the Board of Governors—P. B. Parks, Jr., 
Superintendent of Erwin Mills, Plant No. 5, Erwin, N. C. 

executive Secretary——Marshall Dilling, Superintendent 
and Treasurer of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
6b. Ellis Royal, of Charlotte, N. C., was reappointed 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

New Members of the Board of Governors—oO. A: Sulli- 
van, Superintendent, Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C.; 
J. O. Fhomas, personnel director, Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray, N. C.; J. C. Edwards, Superintendent, Morgan 
Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C.; M. T. Poovey, Superin- 
tendent, Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


Associate Members’ Meeting 


The annual banquet of the Associate Members’ Divi- 
sion of the Association, which has become one of the high 
lights of the convention, was, as in the past, an excellent 


GEO. B. SNOW 
Retiring Chairman Associate 
Members’ Division 


WM. H. RANDOLPH, JR. 
Chairman Associate 
Members’ Division 

Howard, were unanimously adopted by tne Associate 
Members: 

Whereas, on December 30, 1937, L. W. Thomason, our 
friend and associate, passed from this life, and, 

Whereas, he was the first chairman of the Associate 
Members’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
and long active in its affairs. 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

That the members of this Division do hereby express: 
their profound sorrow at his passing. 

That they bear record of his faithful and acceptable 
service to this organization. 

And be it further resolved: 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his family. 


Friday Morning Session 


The first formal session of the convention was called to 
order Friday morning by President Edwin M. Holt. L. J. 
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In the General Electric Combination 
“Skylight,” the excess yellow-red com- 
mon to incandescent light sources is 
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In seeability 
GENERAL ELECTRIC “SKYLIGHTS” 


BRING BETTER SEEING 
TO BLANKET PLANT 


For sewing, inspecting and packing 
blankets in this newly modernized plant, 
General Electric “Skylights” combining 
mercury vapor and incandescent light— 
provide the high seeability that protects 
product quality every hour of the day. 

On sewing and sorting tables, the il- 
lumination is 50 foot-candles or more—a 
soft, glareless light that reveals fine de- 
tails and puts an end to eye-fatigue. 
Shadows are eliminated by the “large- 
area’’ source. Colors are shown with close 
fidelity to actual daylight. 

Representatives of the General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company who lay out jobs 
like this are industrial lighting specialists 
... they know the economics as well as 
the engineering of a lighting system that 
pays its way today. Why not get their 
recommendations on your immediate or 
long range plans? General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company, 895 Adams Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


balanced by blue-green output from a 
“large-area’’ mercury vapor tube . 
Bulletin 521 gives complete details. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Legislation Not Solution 


June 23, 1938 


Industrial Relations Problem’ 
By Dr. Wm. P. Jacobs 


Sec. Cotton Mfg’s Ass'n of S. C. 


PON one occasion there was a Jewish Rabbi in a 

} Polish village who was speaking to his congrega- 

tion. They were swallowing his words like the dews 

from heaven when suddenly the serenity of the discourse 
was interrupted rudely by a lowly village cobbler. 

The congregation was so incensed that they wanted to 
throw him out, but the Rabbi quelled the mob, and the 
cobbler said, “Rabbi, may I ask a question?’ and the 
Rabbi said, “Of course you may. What question do you 
wish to ask?” and he asked this question: “Rabbi, what 
if the opposite were true?” The Rabbi said, “The oppo- 
site of what, my friend?” and he said “The opposite of 
anything.” 

That is all there is to this simple little story on th 
face of it, but the psychology behind it is deep. What 
if the opposite were true? This subject that I am discus- 
sing today—Industrial Relations—is one on which vol- 
umes have been written, and thousands, perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands, have tried to do their bit in this field, 
but strange as it may seem this seems to be a field in 
which the more we try to do, the less we accomplish, and 
the more devastating is the disruption as a result of the 
effort. It is like trying to treat a sick man who has a 
number of diseases, the treatments for which in many 
instances are contra-indicated. You treat one and you 
aggravate the other. | ele 

Sociologists the Nation over have tried to solve these 
supposed differences of opinions in the field of industrial 
relations, and their efforts have only resulted in fanning 
the flames of enmity, malice and distrust. 

Public reference has recently been made to the ekxis- 
tence of a bogey man in a certain field in politics. That, 
in my judgment, is exactly what faces us in this field of 
industrial relations today. We have stirred up a lot of 
dust about a condition that really does not exist. Most 
of the reform movements of the country are predicated 
upon the thought that we should stop at nothing in aid- 
ing the down-trodden man. The result of our efforts has 
brought men to fly at each others’ throats. It has caused 
disturbances which it will take generations to overcome. 

When I say that we are making “much ado about noth- 
ing” in this particular field, I am reminded of that fact 
which you have heard quoted a number of times. It is a 
great truth. The biggest asset that we have in the textile 
South today is found in the fact that all of us—employers, 
employees and the public at large—came from the same 
Anglo-Saxon stock: the same environment; raised under 
the same social customs, with the same ideals, with the 
same blood coursing through our veins, speaking the same 


*Delivered at Saturday morning's session of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the S. T. A 


language and worshiping the same God. 

It is difficult for anyone who understands this picture, 
(as you gentlemen undoubtedly do so clearly) to see just 
how there can ever be any permanent difference of opin- 
ion between people who are so kindred in all their in- 
fluences and re-actions. So close has been this friendship 
over a period of generations that a harmony has develop- 
ed that even the current disruptions cannot permanently 
deface. We are and have been close together with a com- 
mon objective, and with an inherent devotion for each 
other. | 

While I have pointed out this important asset on per- 
haps more than a hundred occasions, I have hardly 
scratched the surface, and I haven’t mentioned it enough. 
I think that you gentlemen can do no better than to take 
that theme home with you, and bear in mind always the 
thought that we shall never suffer these serious differences 
of opinion and drastic disruptions in the field of industrial 
relations as they suffer in the large population centers of 
the East, where they have a polyglot of population from 
every face of the globe; for in the South we are more 
respectful of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood 
of God, right here in the so-called Bible Belt, than in any 
other industrial section of the world. 

_ Yes, reverence, harmonious lives and fellowship are 


fundamentals with us, and sacred to us all; and in that 


respect we are materially different and greatly blessed. 

Our theorists, alarmists, reformers, would-be sociolo- 
gists have within recent years brought grave doubts into 
our minds which should never have existed, for they have 
thought in terms of man’s rights, of man’s selfish view, 
rather than in terms of the glorious opportunity of happy, 
contented lives, unselfishly devoted to the service of man- 
kind. They have forgotten that this business of living 
with many broad-visioned men represents a glorious op- 
portunity of unselfish service, rather than a legislative 
measure of man’s rights. 


Of course we are all human. We can’t be entirely 
idealistic. We must live. It is nothing but right that 
man should receive that which he earns, but most of our 
current efforts in legislating morals into a people, or legis- 
lating social privileges and responsibilities have resulted 


in disruptions which have caused far more harm than 
good, 


A statistical study in the field of industrial relations 
will show many years of contented, happy service in the 
industries of America up until current years. Note that 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the number of strikes in the United States 
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Large Contracts Placed In Southern Textile 
Plants 


More than 20,000,000 yards of cotton. textiles of var- 
ious classes were sold by mills in the Southeast, princi- 
pally the Carolinas, to the Federal Government after bids 
were accepted recently in Washington, according to in- 
formation obtained from the offices of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association. 

Fhe report received here from The Journal of Com- 
merce (New York) said 54,807,300 yards were bought 
by the Government in its effort to quickly reduce burden- 


some cotton mill inventories by making heavy purchases 


for relief purposes. A total of 45 companies shared in 
this mass transaction, of which fifteen are located in the 
Southeastern States. 

Among the Southern mills receiving orders were: 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, 550,000 yards bird’seye; 
Pee Dee Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, 13,221 yards 
covert; Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 118,700 yards 
covert; Riverside & Dan River Mills, Danville, 384,300 
Cone Export & Commission Co., 596,- 
300 yards bleached terry toweling; Laurel Mills, in Miss- 
issippi, 97,700 yards unbleached muslin; Lane Cotton 
Mills, 313,400 yards and 222,800 yards of colored twill 
suitings: Entwistle Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, 
170,100 yards gingham checks, 32-inch; Entwistle Manu- 
facturing Co., 11,700 yards plaids; Lane Cotton Mills, 
1,300,100 yards shrunk denim. — 

Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., 2,000,000 
yards 36-inch chambray; Hesslein & Co., operators of 
several mills in the South, 662,600 yards 36-inch cham- 
bray; Lane Cotton Mills, 3,778,100 yards unshrunk 
denim, 2.20; Lane Cotton Mills, 127,000 yards unshrunk 
denim, 2.40; Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 84,- 
600 yards ten-ounce whipcord; Texas Textile Mills, 143,- 
400 yards whipcord; Cone Export & Commission Co., 
380,300 yards 9.5-ounce whipcord; Cone Co., 348,300 
yards shrunk cottonade suiting; Lane Mills, 83,800 vards 
shrunk cottonade suitings; Cone Co., 585,100 yards, and 
Lane Co., 290,400 yards, unshrunk cottonade suiting; 
Hesslein & Co., 120,000 yards and Texas Mills 306,200 
yards, hickory stripes. 

Camperdown Co., 93,200 yards and Riverside & Dan 
River, 451,400 yards, chambray; Lane Mills, 858,900 
yards unshrunk cotton tweed suitings; Pee Dee Co., 403,- 
800 yards and Lane Mills, 800 yards, shrunk cotton tweed 


suiting; Eagle & Phoenix, 962,000 yards outing flannel, 
white; Eagle & Phoenix, 398,300 yards and 400,000 


yards, dark colors, outing flannel; Hesslein & Co., 47,- 
200 yards, and Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 285,000 
yards unbleached sheeting; Cone Co 
Eagle & Phoenix, 261,100 and 415,900 yards unshrunk 
whipcords. 


Eagle & Phoenix, 288,300 yards, Lane Mills, 474,600 
yards, Sibley Cotton Mills, Augusta, 195,300 vards, 
shrunk khaki twill; Riverside & Dan River, 1,200,000 
yards broadcloth; Pepperell Co., 29,400 yards white 
broadcloth. 


While prices paid by the Government for these mater- 
ials were not available here, reports current in cotton 
manufacturing circles here indicated that most of the 
offerings were at prices below production costs because 
the successful bidders were desirous of reducing inven- 
tories immediately. 
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QUESTION:- 
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| getting from the Patented 


Vacuum Cleaning System 
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Legislation Is Not Solution To Industrial 
Relations Problem 


(Continued from Page 14) 


in 1927 was 707; in 1928, 604; in 1929, 921; in 1930, 
637: in 1931, 810; in 1932, 841. | 

It was about then that men and women throughout 
America began to think in terms of the solution of in- 
dustrial inequalities through the medium of legislation. 
It was in July, 1935, for instance, that the N. R. A. came 
into-existence. Note that the increase in the total num- 
ber of strikes from 1932 to 1935 was from 841 in 1932 to 
1695 in 1933. The total in 1934 was 1856; in 1935, 
2,000. Then there came in July, 1935 the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Act—the culmination of a wave of thought 
looking in the direction of legislation for the solution of 


the illness of men’s minds. What folly to think that any 


law can change man’s thinking! 

You will remember that the Wagner Act was generally 
conceded to be unconstitutional for many months after 
its passage. The public at large did not take it seriously, 
and it therefore did not ,become really effective until it 
was declared constitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Chairman of the National’ Labor 
Relations Board, in his testimony before a special com- 
mittee of the Senate last year stated this fact—that the 
act had not had an opportunity to prove itself; had 
never been given a real test because no one paid any 
attention to it until it was declared constitutional, and 
that since that time their hands had been tied with much 
litigation. 

In view of this fact, note that in 1936 the total number 
of strikes was 2,172, and in 1937, after the full force and 
effect of the Supreme Court decision had been felt, the 
total number of strikes had jumped to the unheard-of 
figure of 4740. 


In short, the very instrument intended by man to bring 
about harmonious relations (at least in theory that seem- 
ed to be its objective) was, if not: the direct cause, cer- 
tainly a contributing cause of the tremendous increase in 
the number of strikes. 7 


For years the reformers have wanted legislation of 
that type to force moral and social uplift by law. At 
last they have it, and within a short space of ten years 
we find that the ultimate use of this weapon has not 
brought tranquility and peace and reduced strikes, but it 
has increased strikes to a point where we have more than 
six times as many in 1937 as we had in 1927. 


From this picture man may draw many conclusions, 
and my conclusions may not be the same as the con- 
clusions of others, but these figures clearly indicate to me 
the fallacy of moral and social reform through the means 
of legislation. I believe that a study of history will 
verify this conclusion, for it is a record fact that great 
moral and social uplift is possible only through the heart 
of man. Compulsion will not do the job. The only time 
when man will take a step upward spiritually, socially or 
morally is when he desires so to do. He must be con- 
vinced that it is for his own good. It must be a voluntary 
act. In a social and moral sense, as well as a spiritual 
sense, he must be born again. 


In 1918 we thought we could legislate morals into 
people and we passed a drastic prohibition act. It did 
not prohibit. It merely brought into being the most 


not do! 
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vicious influence that America has ever known—the 
racketeer, the ruthless, outspoken minority, who rules by 
intimidation and threat and violence. 

What folly that we human beings cannot take a lesson 
from the past! What shortsightedness to continue to 
force mankind by legislation to do that which he will 
What is needed is information, education, sal- 
vation, consecration. We must broaden the hearts of 
men, not limit their hands. It is the only method, and oF 
though we may forget it a hundred thousand times, the. a 
fact still remains that it is the principal method recom- 
mended by Christ Himself—peace, harmony, co-opera- 
tion, brotherly love, the golden rule. 

Therefore I think that the second important message 
which you can carry back to your co-workers is the 
thought that it matters not how far we may attempt to go 
in legislating morals into a people, no matter how exer- 
cised we may become over the mending or the repeal of 
the Wagner Labor Disputes Act, that its fundamentals 
are unsound, it will never succeed. It will definitely be 
repudiated by the public at large, because as long as it 
stays on the statute books it will cause enmity and strife, 
rather than peace and harmony; and it will undo all that 
the real disciples of constructive thought can possibly ac- 
complish. It will fall of its own weight. Or if it continues 
to be enforced in its present state, it will make permanent 
scars upon the hearts and consciences of mankind in the 
field of industry, many of which perhaps will never be 
healed. It can easily become a devastating factor which 
will destroy democracy itself. | 

The Wagner Act was not born of a great national need. 
It is rather the child of political expediency—a so-called 
political hot potato, that in the common language puts 
our political leaders on the spot, and in its passage dem- 
ocratic America witnessed the strangest of all sights—the 
embracing by Congress of a thing which they inherently 
despised and distrusted, but which was forced upon them 
through political intimidation by an organized minority. 

Looking at it purely from the standpoint of its ultimate 
success as a revered American law, it is my judgment that 
unless it is materially amended to make it fair and work- 
able, that it will fail because of its own inconsistencies 
and unfairness. 

But that is enough about the Wagner Act. It is not 
necessary for me to attack it, for it is being attacked to- 
day by hundreds of thousands for whose benefit it is 
designed. The working man will come more and more to 
repudiate an instrument which is so devastating in its 
influence and so completely unworkable and unfair to the 
freedom of the working man himself. 


I have often wondered why we, a liberty-loving, demo- 
cratic people, should reach such an extremity that we 
would be willing to grab at such an impossible straw. 
What is.there wrong in our social and economic set-up 
that would justify such a step? We hear much talk of 
collective bargaining. Do you gentlemen know in your 
own experience in the textile industry of any cotton mill 
executive who has refused to discuss the problems of his 
business with his workers? Can you point out a single 
man in your whole life’s experience who has actually re- 
fused to bargain collectively or individually with those 
who are working for him? Isn’t-it a more correct state- 
ment to say that the chief executive of today fully recog- 
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Increased production with corresponding reduction in labor cost is of 
little value to many mills if it is obtained with a sacrifice of winding 
flexibility. Flexibility in this case refers to the ability of the machine to 
produce different angles of wind for different requirements by means of 


quick and inexpensive adjustments. 


Such flexibility is possible with the Foster Model 102 merely by chang- 
ing four small gears in the head end of the machine. By means of such 
changes the various angles of wind illustrated can be produced, thus meet- 
ing all winding requirements normally encountered. 


The Foster Model 102 also produces BETTER cones and tubes than 
older type machines. 


Further information on request. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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Personal News 


James Norwood is now manager of the Real Silk Hos- 
iery Company plant at Durant, Miss. 


William Forsten is general manager of the new S. & F. 
Hosiery Mills at Dayton, Tenn. 


Theodore Marshall is manager of the Cape Charles 
Knitting Mills, Cape Charles, S. C. 


Jas. C. Cloninger, general manager of the Neely Man- 
ufacturing Company, York, S. C., has also become man- 
ager of the Cedartown (Ga.) Yarn Mill. 


W.C. Sykes, superintendent of Statesville Cotton Mills, 
Statesville, N. C., is returning home after a very pleasant 
vacation in California and other Western States. 


L. V. Andrews, formerly superintendent of the Mar- 
tinsville (Va.) Cotton Mills, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Cedartown (Ga.) Yarn Mills. 


Forrest W. Phillips has resigned from Styles-Worrall, 


Inc., and R. H. Styles Company, in order to take up his _ . 


new duties with Rex Rayon & Thread Co., Inc. With 
Rex Rayon, in conjunction with the sale of converted 
cotton and rayon yarns, Mr. Phillips will also sell regular 
carded and combed knitting and weaving yarn as well as 
mercerized yarn and spun rayon yarn. 


Mrs. Clark Howell, Sr., Suffers Accident 


Mrs. Clark Howell, Sr., a sister of Chas. A. Cannon, 
president of the Cannon Mills, was severely injured last 
week when her car, driven by a negro chauffer, hit a 
rock and plunged through a guard rail. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
235 Summer St. Boston 

Write or Phone Our Southern Representa 


JAMES E. TAYLOR Phone3.3692 Charlotte.N.C. 
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Armstrong Cork Promotes Stevens and McKee 


Lancaster, Pa.—F. E. Stevens, assistant general mana- 
ger of the industrial division of the Armstrong Cork Co.., 
has been appointed general manager of the division, re- 


placing S. E. Conybeare who died recently, it has been 


announced at Armstrong’s general offices here. At the 
same time, the management of the company made knowfi 
the consolidation of the textile and shoe products division 
with the industrial division. Associated with Mr. Stevens 
in the management of the new industrial division will be 
W. B. Tucker, assistant general manager and R. M. Hill, 
assistant manager. 

Mr. Stevens joined Armstrong in 1912 as assistant 
purchasing agent. In 1914 he took up sales work, filling 
a number of positions in the company. When the indus- 
trial division was formed in 1932, he was named assistant 
general manager and has served ever since in that capa- 
city. | 

The appointment of David W. McKee, as general 
manager of the Cork Import Corporation of New York 
city, subsidiary of the Armstrong Cork Co., also is Mr. 
McKee, manager of Armstrong’s floor division office at 
Detroit, succeeds W. E. Stewart, resigned. 

Mr. McKee joined Armstrong as a student salesman in 
the floor division in 1924, was assigned to the Cleveland 
office the fall of that year and served as a salesman until 
May, 1930, when he was transferred to Detroit as mana- 
ger of the district office there. | 


MARSHALL DILLING 


Re-elected to the Position of Exec- 
utive Secretary, Southern Textile 
Association 


Contributions To STA Entertainment Fund 


The following companies and mndividuals contributed to 
the fund raised by the Associate Members’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association to provide their share to- 
ward. entertainment and golf prizes for the annual meet- 
ing: 

Abbott Machine Co., American _Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Armstrong 
Cork. Products Co., Ashworth Bros., Inc,, Atlanta Brush 
Co., Geo. F.: Bahan, Barber-Colman €e., Barkley Ma- 
chine Works, Borne, Scrymser Co., M. L. Church, Catlin 
Yarn Co., Ciba Co,, Clinton Co.,-Corn Products Sales 
Co., Cotton, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Curtis 
& Marble Machine Co., Draper Corporation, E. 1. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Greensbogo Loom Reed Co., H 
& B American Machine Co., E. F. Houghton & Co., The 
Hubinger Co., Keever Starch Co., Manhattan Rubber 
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Mfg. Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Mathieson 
Alkali Works, National Oil Products Co., National Ring 
Traveler Co., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Frank G. 
North, Parks-Cramer Co., Penick & Ford Sales Co., Rob- 
_ ert & Co., Saco-Lowell Shops, Seydel-Woolley Co., J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Southern Shuttles, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.., 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Stein, Hall & Co., Stodghill & 
Co., Joseph,Sykes Bros., Taylor-Colquitt Co., Taylor In- 
strument Co.’s., Terrell Machine Co., TextrLe BULLETIN, 
Textile Fishing Machinery Co., Textile Mill Supply Co., 
The Textile:Shop, Textile Specialty Co., Textile World, 
U Bobbin. & Shuttle Co., U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
U.S. Ring Travelér Co., Universal Winding Co., Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Visegsé Co., Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co. : 


Consumption of Textiles in U. S. Slightly Lower 


Washington, D. C.—Interesting information on the 
consumption of textile raw materials is contained in the 
June issue of the bureau of agricultural economics’ A gri- 
cultural Situation. 

The article follows: 

Consumption of textile raw materials in the United 
States during the last 20 years has ranged from an annual 
low of 24.3 pounds per capita (in 1932) to a high of 36.3 
pounds (in 1927). Consumption in 1937 amounted to 
about 34.8 pounds per person. 

The most striking feature in textile consumption in the 
past two decades has been the marked increase in. per 
capita consumption of rayon—from practically nothing 
in 1918 to about 2.3 pounds (the peak) in 1936. Con- 
sumption in 1937 was about two pounds. | 


Per capita consumption of wool has trended downward 
since about 1923, although consumption per capita in the 
three years, 1935-37 averaging about three pounds an- 
nually, was relatively large. Consumption of raw silk 
increased steadily from about 1920-to 1929, when it 
amounted to eight-tenths of a pound per person, but has 
trended downward since then. 


. Domestic utilization of raw cotton is, of course, much 
larger than that of other textile raw materials, amounting 
to about 29.5 pounds per capita in 1937 or about the 
same as in 1929. Consumption in 1937 was little less 
than the peak of 31.7 pounds in 1927. 

From 1918 to 1929 per capita consumption of cotton 
tended neither to increase nor decrease, although there 
were rather sharp fluctuations from year to year. During 
the depression years—1930-32—cotton consumption was 
sharply reduced, consumption in 1932 being about 35 
per cent less than in the peak year, 1927. Since 1932 
there has been a marked increase. 


New Chemical Plant Opens At Hickory, N. C. 


Hickory, N. C.—A branch office of the Marlowe-Van 
Loan Corp., High Point, N. C., has been opened here. 
J. H. Baker will head the establishment. 

The Hickory branch will include a laboratory and 
warehouse, and will supply textile mills in Western North 
Carolina and parts of Tennessee, with dyes, textile oils, 
and chemicals, Mr. Baker said. 


No matter how hard or how long you compress a healthy sheep's 
wool, it SPRINGS BACK the minute the pressure is removed 


Noone’s TRI-CUSHION. Roller Cloth. is made entirely of this 


highly resilient fibre. Used with good. leather it helps to prevent 
flattening. and fluting during inactive periods and makes ior. efficient 
drafting as long as the leather is serviceable 

The wagon 

Another reason for the spring 
extra resiliency of this cushions this 
cloth ‘is the fact that it’s way 
WOVEN. both the warp 
and the filling forming a 
car spring 

series Of ellipses similar cushions this 


to a wagon spring. This 


way 
three-way. cushion helps 


to. make good leather 
the most widely adapta- 
ble and the most efti- 


cient roll covering. under 
ALL. conditions that has 
yet’ been devised. 


if your mill supply house or your roil coverer doesn t carry. Noon 
TRI-CUSHION Roller Cloth (most of them do), write us direct 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


105 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 
A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


NOONE’S TRI-GUSHIQN router cLotH 


FIBRE 
CUSHION IN THE | WARP 


FILLING 
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Snapped At S. T. A. Convention 


M. B. Lancaster, Supt. Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, S. C.; Bill Randolph, The smiling faces belong to the winners of the set-back tournament 


Atlanta, Ga., New Chairman of Associate Members’ Division; L. A. 
Elmore, Supt. Rhodhiss Mills Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. 


> ¥ 


C. S. TATUM 3 MR. AND MRS. M. T. POOVEY — M. E. CAMPBELL 
Sec. and Mar., Pilot Mills, Rockingham, N. C. Senior Cotton Technologist, 
Raleigh Mr. Poovey was re-elected to the Board of | i a Dept. of Agriculture 


Governors 


Some of the Members Elected to Serve The Association 


O. A. SULLIVAN 
J. O. THOMAS J. C. EDWARDS Supt. Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., H. B. ROGERS 


Elected to Board of Governors Elected to Board of Governors was elected to Board of Vice-Chairman Associate 
Governors Members’ Division, §. T. A. 
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Loans On Cotton Now $234,858,524 


Washington.—Commodity Credit Corporation announ- 
ced that, “advices of cotton loans’’ received by it through 
June 2, 1938, showed loans disbursed by the corporation 
and lending agencies of $234,858,524.38 on 5,377,044 
bales of cotton. This includes loans of $6,805,740.31 on 
161,958 bales which have been paid and the cotton re- 
leased. 

The loans average 8.39 cents per pound. 


Two Augusta Cotton Mills Form Sibley 
Enterprise Co. 


Augusta, Ga.—The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. and 
the Sibley Manufacturing Co., two of the oldest and 
largest cotton mills in Augusta, have been merged into 
the Sibley-Enterprise Co. 
_ The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. has been engaged in 
the manufacture of colored goods, using 37,920 spindle; 
and a battery of 908 looms. The Sibley: Manufacturing 
Co. manufactures scrim drills, tickings and denims, using 
38,686 spindles and a battery of 1,008 looms. 

Lanier Branson is a RAE and treasurer. of both. 


Cotton Used ii in May Totals 11 292 More Bales 
Than April 


Washington.— The Census Bureau reported cotton con- 
sumed during May totaled 425,684 bales of lint and 60,- 
_ 464 of linters, compared with 414?392 and 57,852 dur- 


ing April this year, and 669,665 and 72,325 during May 


last year. 

Cotton on hand May 3] was reported held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,585,551 bales of lint 
and 285,337 of linters, compared with 1,703,045 and 270,- 
821 on April 30 this year, and 1,814,701 and 282 ,103 on 
May 31 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 105,058,430 bales 
of lint and 80,221 of linters, compared with 10,485,880 
and 92,981 on April 30 this year, and 3 983 781 and 73,- 
051 on May 3 last year. 

Imports for May totaled 20,038 bales, compared with 
19,142 in April this year and 30,984 in May last year. 

Exports for May totaled 193,002 bales of lint and 13,- 
791 of linters, compared with 377,250 and 25,448 for 
April this year, and 323,736 and 22,419 for May last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during May numbered 21,341,- 
750 compared with 21,786,054 during April this year, 
and 24,656,284 during May last year. 

Cotton consumed during May in cotton-growing states 
totaled 355,895 bales. compared with 351,934 during 
April this year, and 558,769 during May last year. 

Cotton on hand May 31 included: 

In consuming establishments in cotton-growing states, 
1,316,307 bales, compared with 1,417,131 on April 30, 
this year, and 1,473,891 on May 31 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses in cotton-growing 
states, 9,973,762 bales, compared with 10,339,273 on 
April 30 this year, and 3,478,517 on May 31, last year. 

Cotton spindles active during May in cotton-growing 
states numbered 16,026,524, compared with 16,248,336 
during April, this year, and 17,788,368 during May last 
year, 


A SURE WAY 
TO REDUCE POOR-QUALITY LOSSES 


Defective card clothing is far more serious than a machinery 
breakdown, because it doesn’t STOP the machine, thus permitting 
untold losses from poor quality, if not replaced promptly. 


A sure way to reduce such losses in your card room is to have 
Ashworth make periodic surveys of your card clothing. This is done 
by practical card men, and the men always use a check list, so that 
nothing is overlooked. 


These facts, plus Ashworth integrity, assure you of a complete, 
accurate and conservative report, which will enable you to budget your 
card clothing repairs over a period of time. 


And of course Ashworth is a dependable service, since it offers an 
uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability with— 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC 


Woolen Division: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FACTORIES in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia; SALES 
OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS in Charlotte, Atlanta and Green- 
vile; SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Textile Supply 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery . . Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing fer Special Purposes .. Lickerin Wire and Garnet wire .. Sole 


* Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire . . Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All 
Plants. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The So-Called Wages and 
Hours Law 


The so-called Wages and Hours Law was not, 
nor was it ever intended to be, primarily for the 
purpose of keeping unfair employees from pay- 
ing unreasonably low wages. 

Its primary purpose was to prevent the further 
movement of textile plants from New [i:ngland 
and other Northern States to the South. 

The real motives behind the law are made 
plain by its list of exemptions from compliance 
with it. All those employed in executive, admin- 
istrative, professional, or local retailing capaci- 
ties are exempted. All employees engaged in any 
retail or service establishment are exempted. All 
farmers, seamen, fishermen, dairymen, street-car 
motormen, etc., are exempted. In fact, virtually 
everybody except the manufacturing worker is 
exempted. 

The worker in a small manufacturing plant is 
protected against unfair labor practices, while 
the employee in a large chain grocery store or 
laundry across the street is completely ignored. 

One employer is forced to raise wages and 
shorten hours while another is exempted from 
the obligation to do so, simply because they hap- 
pen to be in a different kind of business and 
regardless of the fact that the latter might be 
ruthlessly exploiting his labor and the former 
might be doing nothing of the kind. 

The sectional motive behind the Wages and 
Hours law is indicated by the following extracts 
from reports made to the New York Times. 

Report from Boston: 

For years several great industries, notably textiles, have 
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been trying by private negotiations to establish such 
equalizations as would rectify the sectional inequalities 
which have long troubled them. 

Despairing of permanent help except by Federal action, 
New England now accepts this Fair Labor Standards Act, 
although with some misgivings, and several industries 
welcome it without reservations. cae? 

Report from San Francisco: 

California and other Pacific coast States get nothing 
but disappointment from the final passage of the Wages . 
and Hours Bill, disappointment that it exempts fruit, veg- 
etable and sea food canneries in States of the South and 
East competing with them. 


Report from Chicago: 


The new Wages and Hours Bill will have little or no 
direct effect upon operations within the Chicago industrial 
area or elsewhere in Illinois, in the opinion of industrial 
leaders. 


Report from the South: 


The Southern press is inclined to silence or criticism 
and the general impression seems to be that the wage 
differential issue over which Southern Senators were 
threatening filibuster has been more confused and post- 
poned than solved. 

The Birmingham Age-Herald predicts that the “com- 
promise”’ will lead to a “chaos in misunderstandings, con- 
flicts and litigation” and hopes that ‘Southern opponents 
of the destruction of the South’s competitive position will 
not allow themselves to be fooled into believing they have 
won. differentials when in fact they have not.”’ 


The Texas Weekly says: 

The Wages and Hours Law projects the protective. tar- 
iff principle into interstate commerce, and will lead to a 
subtle erection of trade barriers between the States in 
contravention of the Constitution and to the smuggling 
of contraband goods across State lines. It will produce a 
migration of labor from the impoverished South to the 
politically favored but over-crowded North, thus aggra- 
vating the problems of both. It will have a devastating 
effect on foreign trade if imports entering interstate com- 
merce are ultimately brought within the bill’s provisions, 
a: no foreign country can conceivably conform to the 
labor standards fixed in the law. It will widen the gap 
between the rewards for labor on the farm and in the fac- 
tory and pull further apart the agrarian and industrial 
poles of the economic axis. It will create one of the most 
gargantuan of Federal bureaus, requiring a huge person- 
nel to administer its extensive ramifications and an omnis- 
clence surpassing human sagacity to determine equitably 
the proper standards in all interstate industries and the 
manifold classifications within them. It will augment re- 
lief rolls by myriad thousands, and will be a tremendous 
financial burden on the people. .. . : And all for what? 


The Blowing Rock Meeting 


The meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion at Blowing Rock, N. C., last Friday and 
Saturday was generally proclaimed as one of the 
best and most enjoyable in its history. 

The five feature addresses were by men of 
ability and were considerably above the average 
of former meetings. : 

Edwin M. Holt, retiring president of the As- 
sociation, made a splendid talk, and was highly 
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mee Lhis Gulf engineer calls attention to the governing mechanism on 
mm this new unit, recently started up with Gulfcrest Oil in the system. 
me ith this quality oil in-service, danger of sludge interfering with 
ma the proper operation of the governing mechanism is eliminated. 


H™ is One important reason for the remark- 
able stability of Gulfcrest Oil—this quality 
turbine oil has been refined and purified by Gulf’s 
‘exclusive Alchlor process. 

By applying this famous process to an already 
highly refined oil, as high as 20° of its volume— 
consisting of undesirable hydrocarbons and other 
impurities which cause oxidation and sludge for- 
mation—may be removed. | 

No wonder this turbine oil is making such out- 
standing records in plants from Maine to Texas! 
Power plant engineers find that after years of 
service Gulfcrest shows far less deterioration than 
any oil they have ever used. 

There is a real quality story behind Gulfcrest 
Oil. Ask the Gulf engineer who calls at your plant 

to give you complete details. 


~ 


This intricate apparatus is used in the Gulf 
Research Laboratory to check the findings of 
Gulf's organic an ye chemists with 
regard to the life of Gulfcrest Oil in service. 
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Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The New 
LABORATORIES 


Users Of Staley 
Starches Depend 
Upon Modern Plant 
Equipment And | 
Procedure To Pro- 
vide The Correct 
Starch For Their 
Specific Use. 


The Heart Of The 
Plant Is The Com- 
pletely Equipped 
Laboratory. Strict 
Control Of Products 
And Processes Is 
Maintained Day 
and Night In The 
Interest Of Staley 


Customers. 
DECATU 
ATLANTA | PHILADELPHIA 


SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO 
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Process Control 
Laboratories, Chem- 
ical Engineering 
Department, Sales 
Service Department, 
Research Division, 
Are All Combined 
In The New Build- 


Up-To-Date Facil- 
ities And The Best 
Trained Personnel Rit 
In The Heart Of ii 
The Staley Plant io 
Are Guarantees Of 

Good Textile 


Starches. 


FACTURING CO. 


TURLINOIS 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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commended on the work he has done for the As- 
sociation during the past year. 

During the Spring many had insisted upon the 
Association meeting again at Myrtle Beach and 
had predicted a small attendance at Blowing 
Rock, but long experience had shown that the 
best attendance could be obtained by alternating 
the meeting between the mountains and the 
coast, and the meeting last Friday and Saturday 
again verified that experience. 


Associate Members Division 


We are sure that we voice the sentiment of the 
officers and directors of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation in expressing a word of appreciation to 
the Associate Members for the splendid interest 
they are taking in the activities of the Associa- 
tion and for their co-operation in helping to 
make the annual meetings successful. 

This year, as in the past, special contributions 
were made by quite a number of mill equipment 
and supply manufacturers who comprise the 
membership of this Division, to help provide en- 
tertainment and purchase prizes. 

It is felt that the Associate Members’ Division 
made a wise choice in their selection of Wm. H. 
Randolph, Jr., as chairman, and H. B. Rogers, 
as vice-chairman, and that these men will prove 
worthy successors to those who have directed the 
work of the Division in the past. 


Today's Arithmetic Lesson 


Americans used to: be thought of as people 
with great knowledge of figures. That reputation 
probably was deserved in the past, but it seems 
to be somewhat frayed around the edges today. 
At least, no evidence exists to show that there is 
any real understanding of figures revealing how 
many dollars have been turned loose for various 
forms of public aid within the last few years. 

Maybe the figures are simply too big. They 
go up into the billions, of course. In all, a total 
of $13,500,000,000 (billions ) was spent for relief 
from 1933 to 1937, inclusive, of which the Fed- 
eral Government spent $10,000,000,000 (bil- 
lions). In the past five years, relief and public 
works combined have cost the United States 
$19,300,000,000 (billions), of which $14,000,- 
000,000 (billions) came out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

We still have our millions of unemployed and 
business indices are still down. But the bor- 


rowed money has been spent. And in the spend- 
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ing thereof it is doubtful—more than doubtful— 
that even a small minority of the people of the 
United States have arrived at a vague knowledge 
of how much a billion dollars really is. As. for 
being able to comprehend such a sum as the nine- 
teen billion dollars spent for relief and public 
works in this country during the last five years— 
well, it just can’t be done. That is enough money 
to place one hundred and forty-six dollars and 
some odd cents in the hands of every one of the 
130,000,000 men, women and children in this 
country. 

Only, of course, it can’t really be placed in 
theizhands. For, in the first place, it was bor- 
rowed money. And, in the second place, the 
money already has been spent, even though the 
millenium which it was to bring about has not 
yet arrived. So the expenditure of these nineteen 
billions of dollars dosn’t really mean that every 
man, woman and child in the country will be 
handed a hundred and forty-six dollars; instead, 
it means, in effect, that every man, woman and 
child in the country will have to dig up a hundred 
and forty-six dollars to pay back the money 
which was borrowed, which has been spent, and 
which did not bring recovery.—The Texas 
W eekly. 


Taking No Chances 


The National Labor Relations Board ordered 
a C. I. O. election at the Alma Mills, Gaffney, S. 
C., but when members of the Workers’ Club at 
that mill made a demonstration against the C. I. 
QO. racketeers and it was apparent that the C. I. 
QO. could not carry the election, it was called off. 

They also ordered an election at the Proximity 
Print Works, Greensboro, N. C., but emplovees 
of the mills and citizens of Greensboro inserted 


advertisements in the local newspapers and when 


it became evident that the C. I. O. could not win 
the election was postponed indefinitely. 

The National Labor Relations Board takes no 
chances. 


Boll Weevils Increasing 


From many sections there are reports of heavy 
infestation by boll weevils and it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect severe damage. 

This is the time of the year when the first crop 
of boll weevils emerge and the continued wet 
weather in the Carolinas and in other sections 
has been ideal for a large and healthy emergence. 

The cry of wolf has been heard so many times 
in the past that little heed is now paid, but it is 
entirely possible for the boll weevil to seriously 
curtail the cotton crop of this year. 
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on 't Pay Tribute 


to TRESPASSERS 


VANDALS 
AND 


THIEVES 


Every year industry pays a 
heavy penalty because of 
inadequate protection. Un- 
SE fenced property encourages 
"yeieilellids trespass, invasion and loss. Insure yourself 
against this yearly tribute by surrounding your prop- 
erty with a Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fence .. . an unfailing barrier of stecl that assures 
continuous, dependable protection. Investigate the 
outstanding superiorities of Stewart Industrial Fence. 
Send for catalog showing typical installations and 


exclusive features. 


Sales and Erection Service tn all principal cities 


The STEWART 
RON WORKS CO., Inc. 
526 Stewart Block 

FE 


Bolts _ to You 
But More Wind In the Sales 


Remember the cracker box and sugar barrel days when 
most commodities were bought in bulk? Now even carpet 
tacks, bolts and nuts are sold in individual packages. This 
is being done to identify a line of products heretofore un- 
branded, and to produce more sales. 


So no matter what product you have, we can suggest 
ways of novel and distinctive packaging or we can take 
your present package and, we believe, increase its attractive- 
ness and sales effectiveness. Or if you have several packages, 

we can match them, thereby co-ordinating the style, theme 
and color scheme and unifying the impressions to be con- 
veyed to the public through a family resemblance. 

Designs for our “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING”, or 
individual packages will be submitted in the way of folding 
and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window displays, 
shipping containers, etc. When it comes to packaging, come 
to Old Dominion. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Mill News Items 


Meripian, Miss.—The Meridian Hosiery Mills are in 
bankruptcy under Section 77-B. 


SHELBY, N. C.—R. T. LeGrand, secretary-treasurer, 
has announced plans for construction of an addition to 
the Shelby Cotton Mill. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Madaris Hosiery Mills have 
been absorbed by the Nu-Silk Knitting Mills. The total 
knitting machines in the consolidated plant are 94. 


Hickory, N. C.—The A. M. Brown Hosiery Company 
has recently been established. A. M, Brown is proprietor 
and they are operating 42 knitting machines on half hose. 


Toccoa, Ga——The North Georgia Processing Com- 
pany has been established here. It will process cotton 
yarns and manufacture sewing thread. 


Eurauta, ALA.—Infant Socks, Inc., recently establish- 
ed here by J. Lee Baucher, of Reading, Pa., will have 60 
knitting machines. 

Dayton, N. C.—The recently organized S. & F. Hos- 
lery Mills, Inc., will operate seven full-fashioned ma- 
chines on ladies’ silk hosiery. 


Mount Hotiy, N. C.—Work has started on the re- 
modeling and repairing of the old Catawba Mill here in 
preparation for the installation of knitting machines for 
the hosiery mill that is to be moved here soon. 


HILisvi_Le, VA.—The Carroll Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
has been organized by T. J. Wallner, of Pulaski, Va., and 
will be built at this place. It is expected to ultimately 
have 42 full-fashioned machines. | 


SUMMERVILLE, GA.—The Summerville Mills, Inc., 
Summerville, Ga., will be sold at bankruptcy auction at 
Summerville on July 26th, by order of Rowell C. Stanton, 
referee in bankruptcy, at Rome. 

A portion of the property sold for taxes more than a 
year ago was redeemed recently by Grover C. Byars, trus- 
tee in bankruptcy. 

The mill has 16,392 spindles, 372 looms, and manufac- 
tures duck and osnaburg. 

ELLENBORO, N. C.——Judge E, Y. Webb, of Shelby, has 
ruled that the Queen Anne Mill of Ellenboro may con- 
tinue to operate under Section 77-B of the bankrupt act. 
W. E. Mason, who has been in charge of the mill for sev- 
eral months while it has been in receivership, will con- 
tinue to be manager and superintendent. The next meet- 
ing regarding the mill will be held January 14, 1939, when 
Mr. Mason will make a report on the mill and its activity. 
The Queen Anne Mill, situated at Ellenboro, manufac- 
tures bedspreads and draperies. It is now operating with 
about 75 employees. 
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WHEN IT’S STRAPPED 


Hickory, N. C.—The McKinney Hosiery Mills have 
gone out of business and the machinery has been sold. 


CLEVELAND, TENN.—The Norris Hosiery Mills have 
eight knitting machines and will manufacture anklets. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Walton Hosiery Mills are erect- 
ing a large addition to their building. 


ABERDEEN, N. C.—The proposed full-fashioned mill for 
this place has been abandoned. A contract has been 
signed with a Pennsylvania mill but they withdrew. 


GoopwaTER, ALA.—The Northern parties who were 


- considering the location of a hat ribbon mill at Goodwater 


have definitely decided upon a location in Virginia. 


Hiiisipe, VA.—On a branch unit of the Virginia Maid 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Pulaski, Va., work is being pushed 
forward rapidly. Measuring 110 by 160 feet, the mill 
building will be one-story. The construction work will 
represent a cost of more than $75,000. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Riverside and Dan River Mills 
have started executing another large order placed by the 
government. The local mills were low bidders on 2,035,- 
700 yards of chambray and broadcloth to be dispatched 
to the WPA workrooms all over the country. 


Bound toget there” 


_ make additional savings in your 


Cost reduction and consequent 
profit increases have been made 
possible in many branches of the 
Textile Industry by the use of Acme 
Steelstrap. Better packaging is accom- 
plished in shorter time. Handling and 
shipping charges are lowered. And the 
dangers of damage and pilferage are 
minimized. 
Smooth, clean, dependable Acme Bale 
Ties assure neat, good-looking bales. 
The experience of hundreds of millmen 
who have used Acme Bale Ties exclu- 
sively for years proves their exceptional 
value. 


Let us send you a copy of “My Second 
Strap-Book.” It contains valuable in- 
formation which may enable you to 


handling and shipping costs. 


There is no obligation—just 
mail the coupon today. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—President K. M. Biggs announced 
the Mansfield Cotton Mills, which have been closed since 
early January, would resume operations soon. The mills 
have three plants employing 600 workers. 

Biggs said the mills and the TWOC had agreed on a 10 
per cent wage reduction, to be in effect until October Ist. 


Employees making less than 20 cents an hour would not 
be affected, he said. 


Lowe.L, Mass.—Mayor Dewey G. Archambault has 
announced he had been informed by officials of the Suf- 
folk Knitting Mills, which employed 1,000 at the peak of 
operations, that the plant would close soon. 

Archambault said officials told him they probably 
would locate in the South. In recent months not more 
than 400 had been employed at the plant and in recent 
weeks the staff had been reduced to 50. 


ACME STEEL 
CUMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga., 603 Stewart Ave., &.%’. 
New York, 103 Park Ave. 
Chicago, 2827 Archer Ave. 
Boston, Mass., 146 Summer St. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Premier Silk Mills of High 
Point, seeking to reorganize under Section 77-B of the 
bankruptcy laws, has proposed in U. S. District Court 
that creditors holding secured claims of $108,696 be paid 
in full, that unsecured creditors, with claims totaling 
$120, 000, be paid 25 cents on the dollar. It was claimed 
two-thirds of the unsecured creditors have approved the 


| ACME STEEL COMPANY, 7827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
[] Please send me a copy of “My Second Strap-Book.’ 
[ Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap diag- 


plan. Judge Hayes ordered it submitted in writing to Firm SALTS OS was 
every creditor and set July 7th at 10 a. m. as time for Address 


final action. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & SO. 


Charlotte 


New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
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TEXTILE MILLS 
Have Been Using 


AKRON LEATHER BELTS 


OVER 50 YEARS 


THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akron, Ohio | 


Branches at 
Greenville, S$. - - 903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn.,  - - - - - 390 S. Second St. 


FOR 


RESULTS! 
Use This 
WEERLY 


Journal 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Textile Bulletin 


Offers You the Lowest Rates and the Largest 
Circulation in the SOUTH 
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|. B. Covington, Jr., Accepts Position 


I. B. Covington, Jr., son of the superintendent and 
vice-president of the Wade Manufacturing Company, 
Wadesboro, N. C., has accepted a position with Peat 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., public accountants of Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Covington, after two years at Duke 
University, graduated in textile engineering at N. C. State 
College and then took a business course at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Cotton Spinning Mills Operating At 85.7% 


Washington, D. C.—The Census bureau reported the 
cotton spinning industry operated during May at ‘89.3 
per cent of capacity, on a single shift basis, compared with 
85.7 per cent during April this year, and 137.7 per cent 
during May last year. 

Spinning spindles in place May 31 totaled 26,520,730 


of which 21,341,750 were active at some time during the 


month, compared with 26,539,440 and 21,786,054 for 
April this year and 26,986,187 and 24,659,296: for May 
last year. 

Active spindle hours for May totaled 5,449,312,478, or 
an average of 205 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 5,265,957,018 and 198 for April this year, and 8, - 
547 976, 301 and 327 for May last year. 

Spinning spindles in place May 31! in cotton-growing 
states totaled 18,807,688, of which 16,026,524 were active 
at some time during the month, compared with 18,816,- 
872 and 16,428,336 for April this year, and 18,911,159 
and 17,789,228 for May last year. 

Active spindle hours for May in cotton-growing states 
totaled 4,233,246,233, or an average of 225 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 4,166,702,093 and 221 
for April this year, and 6,566,779,080 and 347 for May 
last year. 

Active spindle hours ae the average per spindle in 
place for May in cottonl-growing states were: 

Alabama 403,917,727 and 212, Georgia 740,342,725 


and 228, Mississippi 43,353,488 and 208, North Carolina. 


1,239,816,309 and 204, South Carolina 1,379,077,920 and 
242, Tennessee 173,948,514 and 290, Texas 76,728,383 
and 300, Virginia 142,293,437 and 224. 


S. C. Textile Wages Show 173% Increase Since 
1909 


The annual wage of the average South Carolina textile 
worker increased 173 per cent from 1909 to 1937, and the 
1937 figure was 13.6 per cent higher than earnings of the 
average South Carolina school teacher during the same 
period, 

These were the results of a study made by the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina in which 
figures of the state Department of Labor and Department 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries were used. 

The Association found that in spite of curtailment 
necessary during slack market periods, the annual earn- 
ings of cotton mill employees had increased steadily. The 
advances were attributed to substantial rises in hourly 
earnings and improved methods. 

Although the figures did not give annual earnings of 
the school teachers for past years, they did show than in 
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1937 the average mill worker made 13.6 per cent more 
than the average school teacher. 

During the 29 year period textile industries in the state 
have. paid out in wages to their employees, exclusive of 
salaries to office employees, over a billion dollars. 

The percentage trend of average textile wages for the 
state, over the 29 year period, was listed as follows, with 
1909 as 100 per cent: 
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1932 186.7 
1933 200.3 
1934 236.2 
1935 235.0 
1936 249.4 
1937— 273.5 
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1909 100.0% 
1910 95.8 
1911 97.7 
1912 107.9 
1913 112.0 
1914 116.2 
1915 117.7 
1916 124.1 
1917 154.7 
1918 
1919 268.6 
1920 352.8 
1921 238.4 
1922 220.3 
1923 232.4 
1924 229.0 
1925 234.7 
1926 236.9 
1927 246.7 
1928 242.6 
1929 270.9 
1930 226.4 
1931 232.4 


‘Guy Melchor Improving 


The many friends of Guy Melchor, of Atlanta, South- 
ern representative of Howard Bros., will regret to learn 
that he has been dangerously ill as the result of compli- 
cations following an appendix operation. 

Latest reports are that his condition is improved. 


Ragan Knitting Co. Gets Large Gov't. Order 


Thomasville, N. C.—-One of the largest single contracts 
for socks yet awarded by the government, went to the 
Ragan Knitting Company of Thomasville, N. C. recently. 

Part of the government program to speed up clothing 
purchases to cope with the summer slack period. The 
Tar Heel concern will deliver to the CCC by December 
9th of this year, a supply of socks valued at $154,414. 

With this award, purchases for the year-round supplies 
for the CCC are almost complete. In all, more than 60 
manufacturers in all 18 States are participating in more 
than $6,000,000 worth of clothing and equipment which 
the CCC will supply to its enrollees. 


DON'T TOLERATE ---EXTERMINATE ! ! 
Rats, Roaches, Termites, Ants, Etc. can be Exterminated 
from your property at little cost 


These destructive pests do considerable damage each year to your 
stocks of merchandise, buildings, etc. 


Bonded Service Men — — Results Guaranteed 
NO CHARGE FOR INSPECTIONS AND ESTIMATES 


Over a Quarter Century Experience 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO. Inc. 
- 511 South Tryon Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Offices: Asheville, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
Durham, Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. Greenville, S. C. Charleston, S. C. 
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S2sp-on-flue Point fools 
FOR TEXTILE SERVICE WORK 


Specials for Loom Fixers 


Efficiency demands the proper tool for every job. ... 


‘Breakdowns" must not be allowed to result in “‘Shut-. 
downs.” Youll find the proper too's for your job in 
the new Snapn-on—~-Blue-Point Textile Tool Folder. Write 
for your free copy ... . it illustrates and describes the 
special Loom Fixers’ Tools shown above, as well as 
complete too! equipment for all other types of Textile 
Mill Service Work. © Ask us about special sets or tools 
for the following makes of looms: Crompton Know-es 
. Staffords and all Draper models. 


Complete Warehouse Stocks are Carried 
ét Factory Branches in Textile Districts 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


STANDARD 
AND 
SPECIAL 
WRENCHES 
AND 
HAND 
TOOLS 


jor 


SPINNING ... 
TWISTER.... 
SPOOLER.... 
CARD ROOM 
FRAME .... 
OPENING AND 
PICKER... . 
FIXERS 


MACHINE 
SHOPS AND 
GEN. UTILITY 


THE HUBINGER 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Southeastern Sales Phone Hemlock 4029 
“Representative Atlanta, Ga. 


CO. 


ter of Screw. 


Switch with limit 
and down. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen. 


Push Button Control —Reversing 


stops uf 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Dur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Cotton Revolution Is Brewed in Test Tubes Of 
Chemists 


A “cotton revolution” is brewing in the test tubes of 
research chemists. 

A year ago the Mellon Institute for Industrial Research 
set to work to find new uses for cotton. The first report 
of this work, during Cotton Week, opens up new horizons 
for the South’s maior crop and indicates that science may 
be able to bring an unprecedented era of prosperity to 
the South. 

Dr. L. W. Bass, assistant director of the world-famous 
research institute in Pittsburg, brought the initial report 
to Everett Cook, of Memphis, president of the Cotton 
Research Foundation, Inc. 

The scientist exhibited a sample of synthetic resin 
made from cotton seed proteins which he said seems to 
have all the requirements of a good plastic. ‘Out of it, 
in all probability, can be manufactured such things as 
fountain pen barrels, flower vases, desk sets, picture 
frames and other small decorative objects,” he declared. 

Heretofore, explained Dr. Bass, wax washed out of 
cotton cloth in bleaching has been a total waste. This 
cotton wax has great possibilities for furniture polish, 
shoe polish and the like he said. 

Flooring tile and fancy shingles may be produced from 
a composition containing a considerable percentage of 
cotton linters mixed with an adhesive binder. 

Cotton stalks normally left to rot in the fields have 
great possibilities for wallboard and as an insulating 
material. Crushed and compressed cottonseed hulls have 
the makings of composition flooring. 

A new process for making proteins from cottonseed, he 
pointed out, has possibilities for plastics, a substitute for 
clay in the coating of high-grade paper, a base for glues 
and abase for paints. 

Big things may come of artgum made from cottonseed 
oil, yhile a cheap waterproofing process for cotton cloth 
may greatly extend the uses of cotton. 

Dr. Bass declared that industrial miracles of im- 
measureable value to the South may result from a plan 
for harvesting the entire cotton plant and grinding it up 
—stalk, leaves, bolls and all—as a cellulose source. The 
idea is the contribution of Professor F. K. Cameron, of 
the University of North Carolina, he reported. 

This plan has such great possibilities that the Cotton 
Research Foundation has arranged through the Mellon 
Institute to establish a fellowship for work on the project. 

If grinding up the whole cotton plant can provide a 
new and cheaper form of cotton cellulose, it was pointed 
out, the cotton industry may recover the last rayon mar- 
ket. Cellulose is used not only in rayon but in paper, 
high explosives, plastics, acetate laquers and many other 
industrial products. 

The possibility of manufacturing paper from cotton 
cellulose has stirred the imagination of the country’s lead- 
ing scientists, and revolutionary changes may result from 
the work now in its earliest stages. 


Expressing great satisfaction at what the research work 


has accomplished already, Mr. Cook declared, “The re- 
sults so far are only in the test tube phase—all scientific 
research is necessarily slow and painstaking—but they 
give great promise for future new uses of the South’s 
cotton products.” 
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Legislation Is Not Solution To Industrial 
Relations Problem 


(Continued from Page 16) 


nizes the economic value of industrial harmony; that he 
appreciates the important part played by the working 
man in building this great industrial empire; and that he 
is not only wlling, but frequently anxious to have the 
opportunity of getting more co-operation in the solution 
of industrial problems by talking by talking frankly with 
those who for years—perhaps a generation or more—have 
labored with him in his undertaking? 

This effort at collective bargaining has had the’ in- 
evitable result of arraying one group of working men 
against another. In its enforcement it has shown par- 
tiality toward one group, to the exclusion of the freedom 
of the other. It is founded upon a principle which limits 
the freedom of the working man rather than broadening 
it. Surely the peaceful conditions in this section at least 
would not necessitate the passage of a drastic national 
law to force something that already existed in a very 
practical manner—a peaceful, harmonious relationship. 

Of course you understand that I do not say that all 
mill executives are co-operative, are friendly and con- 
siderate of their workers. We have not reached the 
millennium. No human being is perfect. There are 
bound to have been shortcomings, but I am speaking in 
generalities, and I know you will agree with me that no 
industry in America has enjoyed the harmony and peace 
that we have enjoyed in the southern textile industry. 
Of all of the industries in America that need drastic legis- 
lation to rectify social ills, this is undoubtedly one of 
the last to need it. 


And are the social conditions in the southern cotton 
mills so terrible as to justify the many types of social 
legislation which are suggested? What about the wages 
of the cotton mill worker? We have frequently been 
referred to as a low-wage industry and a low-wage area. 
This is a subject on which it is difficult to get an accurate 
picture. There are so many factors that influence it. 
The average figure covering the average wage, for in- 
stance, is frequently misleading because of so many part- 
time workers included in the total payrolls. There has 
been a lot of discussion of the need of a wage differential 
between the South and the East, and there seems to be 
ample justification of the contention of the South that 
there should be a wage differential in view of the number 
of wage equivalents that are involved in the operation of 
the mill village system in the South, and in view of other 
factors. 

Tt has occurred to me that perhaps the most accurate 
method of determining a true comparative picture of the 
wage is found in the basis adopted by the federal govern- 
ment itself in the consideration of the value of the pro- 
duct that is made by the worker. There is a tremendous 
variation in this factor. No one would expect a worker 
in a lumber saw mill to be paid the same wage as the 
worker who makes fine watches. The price that you must 
pay for the completed fine watch may exceed several 
hundred dollars; whereas the price for a thousand feet 
of lumber may be less than $20.00. 

There is a wide variation, as you well know, in the 
value of the manufactured product even in the textile 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers ~ 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest § 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. . Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


COACHES 


ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 


Insure a cool, clean, restful trip at low cost 


121 


PULLMAN CARS - DINING CARS 


Be comfortable in the safety of train travel 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent 


Room 4, Southern Railway Passenger Station 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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30 
State Can -Sell Quality Cotton 


South Carctina ‘textile mills offer a 
ready market for much more quality 
cotton than is produced in the state, 
Assistant Extension Agronomist B. E. 
G. Prichard of Clemson College 
pointed out. 

South Carolina mills use annually 
about 800,000 bales of cotton of one 
inch or longer staple, against only 
about 470,000 bales of such cotton 
grown in the state in 1937, Mr. Prich- 
ard said. 


Sea island Cotten Comins Back 


Tifton, Ga.—Within ten years, the | 


production of sea island cotton should 
restore prosperity to the old sea is- 
land belt of south Georgia, Dr. P. M. 
Gilmer, entomologist with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, told the 
Tifton Rotary Club recently. 

Dr. Gilmer has been stationed at 
the Coastal Plain Experiment Station 
here for the past three years, engaged 
in a study of the production of cotton 
under boll weevil conditions. 

Dr.. Gilmer said he was convinced 
that the long staple cotton could be 
produced in the inland ‘coastal sec- 
tion, if not on the coast, under weevil 
conditions, but warned that it would 
take a hard fight and one in which 
the producer would be willing to dust 
his cotton from eight to twelve times. 

He said it would be necessary to 
educate growers to the necessity of 
spending money, time and effort in 
producing the crop, which would 
bring a high income. Dr. Gilmer 
stated that producers of sea island 
cotton last year made a small profit, 
despite the low price of the staple, 
and gave it as his opinion that when 


the production of the staple is in- | 


creased, more mills would go into the 
market for it and a better price would 
be secured. The speaker said the 
fight against the weevil would con- 
tinue over a period of six weeks to 
two months during each season, as 
weevils migrate, from upland cotton 
to the sea island, which is more at- 
tractive, and warned against planting 
upland cotton adjacent to sea island 
cotton both on account of weevil 
migration and pollution of the strain. 

Dr. Gilmer reported a large in- 
crease in the sea island acreage this 


year, due to the fact that there is no 


limit in acreage of it under the crop 
control act. Dr. Gilmer also said he 
believed it would pay Tift County to 
change from upland to sea island cot- 
ton and plant only the higher priced 
cotton: ‘The old sea island belt in 
south Georgia corresponds to the 
present bright leaf tobacco belt in 
Georgia and Florida. 
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Address Of President Holt At S. T. A. 
Convention 


(Continued from Page 7) 


with either a prohibitive cost or a dissatisfied personnel, 
or both. 

I have already stressed the third point at a divisional 
meeting, but I would like to state it again at this meet- 
ing. Southern émployees may have accepted in the past 
orders which they could not understand, with which they 
were not in accord, and with which they had no sympathy 
because of misunderstanding. I believe it absolutely 
necessary that an employee be made to understand what 


is being done, that his interest and effort be solicited, | 


that he be made to feel that he is a part of the project, 
and that he is a partner with his boss and his company 
in trying to achieve some particular result. 

With further regard to misunderstanding, good em- 
ployee relations are built from the top down, and some- 
where ahead there is an end to the present depression. 
As I see it, a wise company will use this period to estab- 
lish and firmly implant within the minds of its super- 
vision and employees its policies with regard to conditions 
of employment, so that they will not be assailed with the 
fears bred by uncertainty and ignorant or deliberate mis- 
interpretation. Uncertainty is not good for employees 
any more than it is good for business. I believe a com- 
pany should do everything possible to allay the fears of 
uncertainty growing out of the fear of lay offs, fear of 
wage cuts, fear of discharge, and the fears of other un- 
certainties that may be in the mind of the working man. 


I know that there are men in this room who have in 
their hearts rebelled at the trend of the times, but we 
must be reasonable enough to believe this—had there 
been nothing wrong, the trends would not have been in 
evidence, and some of our most acute problems of today 
could not have come into existence. If things are wrong, 
if working rules are unfair, if the rules of the game are 
not equitable, I still have enough faith in Americans to 
believe that the opinions of the majority will be enforced 
and that they will be fair. We do not need to worry too 
much about laws and rules that we know are unfair if 
we can accept the fact that we as a people will ultimately 
see that the game is played according to fair rules, and 
that the opmion of the majority is fair, just, and will 
prevail. 


I said in the beginning that I had some recommenda- 
tions to make with respect to the activities of the Asso- 
ciation. In view of the points that I have just discussed, 
I firmly believe that the future of this organization can 
be better assured and its work made more important by 
the broadening of its discussions to cover another phase 


_ of our operating responsibility. Heretofore we have not 


discussed in our divisional meetings, subjects relating to 
wages and conditions of employment, and while this 
organization is not interested in what one mill pays as 
compared to another, I believe that an informal round 
table discussion on the part of the operating executives 
of problems relating to conditions of employment would 
be helpful to them in operating their jobs, and that the 
Association, through such a set up, could render an addi- 
tional service. Since our divisional meetings last from 
nine or ten o'clock in the morning until noon, this round 
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Southern Textile Association Annual Meeting 
Highly Successful 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Rushworth, vice-president of the Association, welcomed 


the assemblage. 

In his address as president, Mr. Holt reported on the 
activities of the Association for the past year, and made 
recommendations that should be of. much value to the 
future of the Association. This address will be found in 
full in this issue, beginning on Page 7. 

Following the address of the president, Wm. M. Mc- 
Laurine, Secretary of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and known throughout the textile indus- 
try of the South, delivered one of his characteristically 
excellent addresses on the subject of Industrial Relations. 
The address appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The final talk of the morning session was of a technical 
nature. M. E. Campbell, Senior Cotton Technologist oi 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. $. Departmen! 
of Agriculture, gave the convention group a resumé of the 
activities of the government with regard to cotton re- 
search. He brought out some points that should be of 
interest to any manufacturer of cotton yarns or cloths. 


The convention was not in session Friday afternoon, 
and the time was devoted to amusement. There was a 
set-back tournament, a bridge tournament, the annual 
golf tournament, and a tea at Greystone Towers, one of 
the most beautiful places in the South. 

In spite of the fact that there was a slight mist late 
Friday afternoon, the golf tournament was an enjoyable 
affair. One man was heard to remark that he caught a 
three-pound trout in his bag. Winners were as follows: 
Active Members—Low gross, W. H. Miley, Jr.: 2nd low 
gross, W. F. Denning; low net, W. M. McLaurine; 2nd 
low net, P. B. Parks, Jr.; high gross, Frank Dennis. As- 
sociate Members—Low gross, Bill Uhler; 2nd low gross, 
Thomas Mott: low net, Channing Brown; 2nd low net, 
Jim Henderson; high gross, H. R. Brock. 


Annual Banquet 


The thirtieth annual banquet, with a crowd that com- 
pletely filled the large ball room, was held Friday even- 


ing, with President Holt acting as toastmaster. The pro- 


gram was devoted to entertainment and the presentation 


of prizes. P. B. Parks, Jr., who did such an excellent job 
last year in handling the “‘drawing”’ for the ladies’ prizes, 
was drafted into service again this year. A number of 
handsome tufted bedspreads, towel sets, sheets and table- 
cloths were presented to the ladies holding the lucky 
numbers. 


A new feature of the convention this year was an at- 
tendance prize for men. All mill men who registered were 
eligible to win a Gladstone bag, and W. F. Denning, su- 
perintendent of Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., was 
the holder of the lucky number. There were prizes for 
the set-back tournament and the bridge tournament. 


The floor show, composed of an Atlanta, Ga , troupe, 


- gave an excellent performance. Following the floor show 
‘the members danced to the music of the hotel orchestra. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The first speaker on the Saturday morning program 
was Dr. Howard Rondthaler, president of Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. He described the background of 
the workers and management of Southern industry, and 
commented on the friendly relationship between capital 
and labor in the South. He gave as the reason for this 
friendly relationship the fact that the workers and the 
management are from the same racial stock, speak the 
same language, and have had to work together to build 
the South into the position it holds today. Their prob- 
lems are the same and their interests lie along the same 
lines. Dr. Rondthaler spoke extemporaneously, and no 
copy of his address is available. 


Wm. P. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer of the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, secretary of 
the Print Cloth Group, and president of Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, S. C., was the next speaker on the pro- 
gram, and his address, which appears on Page 14 of this 
issue, should be read by every person wh.o is. interested 
in the welfare of the South and of the nation. 


At the business session, which followed Mr. Jacobs’ 
address, officers were elected as mentioned earlier, and a 
highly successful convention was brougit to a close. 


| 


| 
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Legislation Is Not Solution To Industrial It is worthy of note that the state of New Hampshire, 
Relations Problem in the fourth place, is the only New England state in- 
cluded in the highest eight, but surrounding the state of 
New Hampshire and within the highest eight are Virginia, © 
industry, or in any given industry. Considering there- South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Mis- 
fore the value added by manufacture paid in wages, what sissippi and Tennessee—all of the principal southern 
is a true picture comparatively in the United States? textile states. In short, the textile states in the South 
According to figures based on a report of the U.S. include seven out of the eight highest states from the 
Department of Commerce, 1935 Census of Manufactures, standpoint of value added by manufacture paid in wages. 
the value added by manufacture paid in wages in the Note that the average of all of the southern states is 
textile industry in the state of Virginia is 73.7%—the 63.7%, or 12.1% higher than the average of all of the 


(Continued from Page 29) 


highest in textile America: New England states. 
68.2%. Does this indicate that the textile industry is 
In Alabama 67.1% a low-wage industry? 
In New Hampshire 64.4% By the same authority it is shown that all of the in- 
In Georgia 62.7% - dustries in the United States combined show only 38%, 
In North Carolina 62.2% and that all industries in New England combined, includ- 
In Mississippi 61.9% ing textiles, show only 45%. 
In Tennessee | 61.8% Now a man may value his services as highly as he 
In Massachusetts + 0147 ik pleases, but from the standpoint of practibility and op- 
in Texas ..... 61.2% } 


: portunity, it must be admitted fundamentally that a 


‘h oe sida man’s wage cannot be out of line with the ultimate value 

of the product which he manufactures. No matter what 

your rules of social and moral uplift may be, this is a 

natural law which cannot be abrogated, and the most 

[ee Se 94.170 authentic figures that we have in existence today show 

In I[hinois 41.7% 
nse | mit that on this basis the workers in the textile industry in 

In New Jersey 34.7% | 

In New York | 32.5% (Continued on Page 37) 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Demand for cotton gray goods was spotty 
last week, but sales were about equal to production. 
Prices on many constructions showed a strengthening 
tendency. 


With cotton steady and stocks stronger, buyers began 


to display more confidence in values and seemed to be 


approaching the point where they will begin to anticipate 
at least’ part of their requirements over the next few 
months. What with the wages and hours bill, threats of 
inflation, the prospect of labor troubles in some centers 
and one thing and another, most observers feel that values 
will not recede from present levels and that a slow. rise 
may take place over the next few weeks. 

There are many sellers who continue to predict that 
business on gray goods this week will surpass expecta- 
tions. They assert that considerable business is pending 
from both converters, jobbers and bag manufacturers and 
that recent happenings have convinced these buyers that 
the time is ripe to accumulate some merchandise. The 
experience of one nation-wide wholesaler who advertised 
for dry goods and had only a handful of goods offered 


him is pointed to in the trade as indicative of low stocks . 


and steady prices in a number of directions. 

Mills continued to hold down production, but output 
was slightly larger than in the last few weeks. 

Bag manufacturers bought large amounts of print 
cloths and sheetings and sales by wide gray goods for 


industrial uses were slightly larger. Prices for combed — 


goods remained soft on poor demand. 

Finished goods markets showed a little improvement. 
Wash goods activity reflected increased retail sales. Per- 
cales and colored cottons moved in scattered lots at un- 
changed prices. Home furnishings were a trifle more in 


demand. 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60 _. 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Denims, 28-in. _ | 
Brown sheetings, standard __ : 9 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s | 5 
Brown sheeting, 3-yard 
Staple ginghams 10 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Business in the sales yarn markets 


has been lacking for the past week, and as a result of the 


dullness, the prices quoted have been most confusing to 
many. Some small lots of yarn have been sold at prices 
which have been described by some observers as “ridicul- 
ous”, even with the prevailing low prices for cotton yarns. 
It is frequently impossible to ascertain the motive of 
spinners and selling agents for letting yarn go at the low 
prices’ reported. | 

Some observers believe it is harmful beyond the actual 
effect of the off-price trading, as a good many prospec- 
tive buyers get to know of these transactions. Others 
claim that distress sales are isolated and customers of 
other sellers can easily reassure themselves by lodging 
their inquiries in the market in the usual way. 

Where considerable quantities of yarn have been sold 
at bargain rates, as in the case of yarns optioned or con- 
tracted for in connection with Government work, the 


special nature of such arrangements has been known to 


all, but this has not precluded customers trying to get sim- 
ilar yarn at these special rates, for use commercially. 

That is, the very low prices named in Government bid- 
ding have been taken by some customers as their cue not 
to pay more for such yarn when next they buy. 

New business consists very largely of filling-in lots. 
While there is slightly more activity in a few lines, the 
call for yarn for further processing remains far below 
normal. With consuming mills’ curtailment at its height, 
there naturally is added difficulty in thawing out frozen 
contracts. But it is felt by many here that this problem 
is better left to the judgment and experience of the indi- 
vidual supplier, than to set up any hard-and-fast proce- 
dure. What has been accomplished thus far individually, 


it is pointed out, has been on a friendly basis and it is 


hoped to continue along this line until the last of the 
stale contracts have. been liquidated. 
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Industrial Relations 
(Continued from Page 10) 


then you can develop the facts and reach a conclusion. 
Don’t be hasty and arbitrary in your decisions. Place 


yourself in the worker’s position and try to discover how 


and why he thinks as he does. You may make mistakes. 
You will make mistakes. You must admit them and cor- 
rect them. No man is 100% right all of the time and 
you need not assume that attitude. 

Grievances can become grief until they are too burden- 
some to bear or they can be a means of promoting a fine 
industrial relations. situation in your plant. It all depends 
upon how you handle them. 

If you will review some of the general psychological 
discussions made in the first part of this paper and pick 
out the instincts that are common to mankind, vou will 
find that every act traces back to one of these instincts. 
Then you can use your most highly developed art in 
tracing this reaction until the mental ill is heaied. 

I have an expression which I think I originated and | 
am leaving it with you as I close this discussion. Back 
of the act is the actor, back of the actor is mind and back 
of the mind is motive and back of the motive is the philo- 
sophy of life. 

In this discussion I would like to go one ste; further 
and say that one’s philosophy of life is a composite of 
instinctive reactions made possible by educative and en- 
vironmental stimulation. 

‘| hope that I have not been too ‘at tees or profes- 
sorial in this discussion because I believe I have laid 
down the bed rock on which can be built a sane and im- 
pregnable system of industrial relations that will require 
no law to enforce and neither party will ever require 
an outside conciliator or mediator to decide what is right 
and what is wrong and how best to proceed. 


In conclusion, may I say, humbly and not boastfully,; 


that regardless of any other topic discussed on this pro- 
gram, unless it is similar to this, I have tried to present 
to you the most important phase of your industrial life 
for this and the next generation. 

There is no bigger or more important function in life 
than that of being able to live peaceably and constructive- 
ly with one’s fellowman. 

Alfred Tennyson was a lover of social justice. In his 
exuberant thinking on a New Year’s night, he penned a 
poem entitled, “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” I know of no 
better way to close these remarks than to quote a few 
stanzas of this poem: 


‘Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


“Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold: 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


‘‘Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand: 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

(Continued on Page 38) . 
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Legislation Is Not Solution To Industrial 
Relations Problem 


(Continued from Page 33) 
the South are unusually well paid; in addition to which 
they have the exceptional advantazes of savings resulting 


from the various wage equivalents incident to the mill 
village system. 


I cannot see why legislation on wages is necessary. | 
can't see why legislation covering hours is necessary when 
the cotton mills today. cannot find enough business to 
justify their working anything like the maximum of hours 
which the law provides. If you can’t sell your product 
there is no need of making it, and unless the public at 
large will consume cotton goods, the goods cannot be 
permanently manufactured. 

I lean to the fundamental thought that what the tex- 
tile worker of today needs more than all else is not’ an 
increase in wage or a shortening of his hours. What he 
needs is stability permanency of employment, the security 
of a regular job, and a reasonable wage made possible by 
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a normal margin from a normal market. And I believe 
that hundreds of thousands of working people in the 
country will heartily agree with this thought. I believe 
that industrial harmony will never be attained through 
legislation and will never be attained through unreason- 
able, impractical, economicall impossible increases in 
wages, or decrease in hours. I believe that industrial 
harmony can only be the product of a stabilized per- 


manency of employment; and by the same token I believe | 


that security of employment is essential for industrial 
harmony. 

My conclusion, therefore, Gentlemen, is that what we 
need more than all else in this industry today is to be let 
alone. We are all individualists—employers and em- 
ployees alike. The same can be said for the public. We 
should cease this wild orgy of regulation of the employer, 


for with it automatically goes the responsibility for the’ 


regulation of the operation of the employee. What we 
need is not regulation, which says “Thou shall not’, but 
stimulation and inspiration, which says “I can and I will”. 
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Address Of President Holt At S. T. A. 
Convention 


(Continued from Page 31) 


table discussion could be held in the afternoon, and the 
groups kept small. 

I said a few minutes ago that it was more necessary 
now than ever before for a mill man to know what he 


was doing. In order for the Association to have a part 
in this work, I believe that the principle of the Ark- 
wrights, our research affiliate, should be retained, but 
revamped to some extent, making a set up something like 
this: that the Arkwright Board receive questions from 
the members of the Association, that from these questions 
they select each year one problem to be worked out by 


each division. “The Divisional Executive Committee 


‘could take this one problem, break it up into parts, dis- 


tributing certain phases of the problem to certain super- 
intendents and overseers in the division and other phases 
to other superintendents or overseers in the division. It 
might be desirable to have three of four working on the 
same phase of the problem so their findings could be - 
checked. When the work was finished and the data 
assembled by the Executive Board, the work of all the 
men who were assigned to it would dovetail and give the 
answer to the problem. This would assure the solving 
of six or seven pertinent problems of manufacturing each 
year, and the answers would be sought and found by 
practical men in a practical way, and therefore, should 
be thoroughly reliable. Of course the Arkwright Com- 
mittee should pass on the problem finally, and publish the 
results for the use of all the members of the Association 
either in pamphlet form or in our book of proceedings. 

I have already expressed appreciation to those who 
have helped me in my work this year, and I wish to add 
in closing that from many standpoints my year’s work 
with the Association has been most pleasant. I sincerely 
believe that the Association justifies its existence, and 
that it has an opportunity in the future to be of more 
service than ever before. It is my sincere wish that our — 
new President, and the new year, will give you an organi- 
zation more efficient and more capable of rendering ser- 
vice to southern mill men. According to our laws the 
retiring President becomes a member of the Board of 
Governors for one year, and I trust in that capacity your 
incoming President will feel free to call on me, and I 
pledge him every assistance possible in his work. 


Industrial Relations 
(Continued from Page 36) 


And now with the lilting, lifting inspiration of this 
philosophic poem, which I have just read, | again com- 
mend to you the ideals that I have tried to express, be- 
lieving they should and must be rung into this new era. | 

I thank you. 
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Method of Making Finer Hose On Present 
Coarse-Gauge Machinery To Be Patented 


Patent on a method of knitting that will make it pos- 
sible to double the gauge of either full-fashioned or seam- 
less hosiery machines is expected shortly to be granted 
by the U. S. Patent Office to Oscar Sauer, of Philadel- 
phia. Claims to the patent have already been allowed. 

Mr. Sauer’s invention also applies to the fabric made 
by the method. The process is described as of particular 
advantage in reclaiming 39-gauge machines from obsoles- 
cence. Three times as many courses as heretofore per 
hour are said to be obtained by the method. The new 
development is said also to make it possible to produce 
chiffons with a greater number of courses without loss of 
production. 

The inventor recently was granted Patent No. 2,113,- 
242 on a method of knitting non-run fabrics. 

Other recent knit goods patents are the following: 

No, 2,117,921, issued to Raymond Taylor, Earl Shil- 
ton, assignor to Bird & Yeomans, Ltd., Earl Shilton, Lei- 
cestershire, England, on “a ladies’ full-length hose having 
a leg knitted of comparatively inelastic thread and hav- 
ing attached thereto a suspender grip, extending from the 
open end of the stock to a position adjacent the knee of 


the wearer, which suspender grip consists of lace fabric, 


in which elastic threads are incorporated and which is 
capable of simultaneous stretch in directions both circum- 
ferentially and longitudinally of the stocking.” 

No, 2,117,920 on a circular knitting machine and proc- 
ess of knitting, to William N. Taggart, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Standard Trump Bros. Machine Co., Inc. 

No. 2,117,402, knitting fabric testing device, to Joseph 
K. Cobert, Sherbrooke, Canada. 

No. 2,117,245, circular knitting machine, to Ivan W. 
Grothey, assignor to Scott & Williams, Inc. 

No. 2,117,208, machine and method for making knitted 
fabrics, to Albert E. Page and Frank R. Page, assignors 
to Scott & Williams, Inc. 

No. 2,115,929, knitting machine and method of knit- 
ting, to Robert H. Lawson and Arthur N. Cloutier, as- 
signors to Hemphill Co. 

No. 2,116,822, elastic undergarment, to Samuel L. Ber- 
ger, assignor to Boston Knitting Mills. 


No. 2,116,074, pattern mechanism for knitting ma- 


chines, to Leslie H. Leedham, assignor to ones Knit- 


ting Machine Co. 


No. 2,117,115, knitting machine for seamless ringless 
stockings. to Eugene F. Miller, assignor to Hanes Hosiery 
Mills Co. 


No. 2,117,122, knitting machine for making glove fin- 
gers, to Charles H. Usher, assignor to Lamb Knitting Ma- 
chine Corp. 


No. 2,116,632, bumper bracket for knitting machines, 
to Robert H. Lawson and Augustin Gagne, assignors to 
Hemphill Co. 


No. 2,118,101, to Ethel O’Conner, of Brooklyn, on a 
full-fashioned stocking “formed solely of two portions in- 
tegrally connected and forming at one end a foot portion 
and at the opposite end a leg portion having its upper end 
terminating along an edge downwardly and forwardly in- 
clined so that the rear portion of the stocking above the 
knee crotch extends above the front portion thereof.” 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
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EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


Better Quality 
Better Knitability 
Proper Conditioning 


Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
‘lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns, Backed 
by over 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING 
INC. 


Established 1909 
2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


2 44 Cross Street 


Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. I 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


DIXON TING SADDLE co. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oliling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Patent | 
Round Head S8tir- 
rup. 


| 
| 
Send for samples 
| 


Bristol, R. | 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


nd representatives of manufacturers of textile 
Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, a 
cosine and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, ae “on 
Sales Offices: Georgia— Atlanta. mer 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mgr., i¢ 

Mea North Carolina—Chariotte, 
Carrell, 2185. Cascade h Carolina—Greenville, G. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. Sout pn 1 Mountain, W. ‘i. 
Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee— signal ™ 
803 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 


thes, 902-905 

BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branc 

woedside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; 390 S. Second S8t., Memphis, 
Tenn 


ilw Sou. Sales 
-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. .. Sates 
iston, Blidg., ‘illiam a ; 
Electric Power Bldg.; D: 8. Kerr, 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mgr. allas. 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; 
Bldg K. P. Ribble, Mger.; New Orleans, La., Canal Ban 
F: W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., oS 
Crosby Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange ne = 
Orth “Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank .. Ea 
R Hury Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton C. 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C .Hood, Mgr... 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm St., Greensboro, 


N BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
nk sehen Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 


Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer-. 


. Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 

“Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & a 
Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


ASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bldg., Char- 
1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C 


N CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
eee Tork City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City, 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C, 


RICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
encat F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


. NG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
er a Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
T. L. Hill. 


HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R, I. Frank 
w Jeheson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N, C. 


WORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Pepe Place, Greenville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


NTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
Fae yg Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 

NSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N.C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F S Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N, C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill, Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


RLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, M 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson. 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. - 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.;: William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Belton C. Piowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 


A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N..C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C., 


phia, Pa. Sou. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.,; Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc.., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bldc., Greenville, S. ¢ 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055. Atlanta, Ga:; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consoli- 


dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S$ .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


New York City. 


Knowles, Sou. Agt., 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 


708 Guilford Bldg., 
boro, N. C., A. B. Wason, Mer. - g., Greens 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, W re 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. orcester, Mass. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg.., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bldg.., Greenville, Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.: -A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
ireenville, S. C. ake o ent: M. Bradf 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 

DARY RING TRAVELER Co., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte. N.C 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Asheville, N. C. 


N. C.; Greenville, S. C.., 
DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atalnta, Ga. W. M Mitchell: Spartanburg, 8S. C 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., inc., E. l., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman. Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P- 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieir 


a, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blidg., 


Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs. Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provid nt 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Gresn- 
ile, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 


Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ E. l.. Grasselli 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, soil Chemicals 


Dist. Sal 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte No bi 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. l., Rayon Div., F. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., N.C. Pong 
inte a hee J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
Otte, 
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Tex., W .F. Kaston, 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 


Inc., E. 
Del. R. M. Levy, 


Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Dist. Sales 


Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N, C., 5. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R, 1. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 


Sou. Office, 813 


Sou. Plants, 


gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. ‘Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B:. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Me- 
Kinney,: Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. te: Mer.; Louisville, KYy., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. QO. Me Farlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn 


Barksdale, Mer. : New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Megr.; Ric shmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., IL A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Megr.; Dallas, 


Mer.; F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 

Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener; 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 

Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


GILL LEATHER CO., 
G. Hamner; 
Gossett; Dallas, Tex., 


Houston, Tex., 


Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
‘Greenviile, Ss. C., W. J.. Hoore, Ralph 
Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jac ksonville, Fla. ; 
C. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New ‘Orleans, 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Riehmond, Va.; BE. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxvlile, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan’s, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe, Co., Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Superior iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8: C., Asheville, N. C.. 


GREENVILLE BELTING co., Greenville, S. C. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 


FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A: M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; Scaffe, Spartanburg, 


S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, WR ae R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jf. hesceta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 


Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charlies C, Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer 5. McVey, Mer-.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, ‘Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Durkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St.,; Greenville, 8. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N, C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
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Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton ped ee Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Blidg., 
Baltimore, Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., igh Point, 
Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 


St.. New Orleans, La.; J. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; J. S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 
a. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
ees Jas. E,. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, 8S. C., Winston-Salem, 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CoO., W. A., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. M 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; 


814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Rep., W. 
gr. Sou. Service Dept., 
Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- . 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S.. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. €.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.; Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.;: Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. 


Tioga St., Philadel- 
pe Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. 


Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM,:33 Elm St., 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
otte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: 
M. GC. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.;: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine G 0. Cor- 


Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


Hartford, Conn. 


inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Colunibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 


Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.;: C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. wed 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N: C.: * Pa 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small, 36 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W.. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S.C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Tay ‘lor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone $-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, » < 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. 


ONYX.OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Re 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N, 
cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, mn. &. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C, Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PERKINS & SON, 


292 Madison Ave., New York 


Sou. 


inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 5: 6; 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. 
Sou. Reps... L. H. Schwoebel, 


. Mitchell, 
S. 2ist St.. 


Southeastern 
W., Atlanta, Ga., O..T. Clark, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, 
Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 
‘Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
— a Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., 8S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., Jolin R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.,. Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. IL. 


Anderson, 10 Mil- 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.: Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N 


W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway: Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 


Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. 
‘Steger. 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 108 BE. 


Main St., ©. Masten, 2308 S..Main St., 


509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 


Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St., treensboro. 8 John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. ern 4 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.: O. A. King, Apt. 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 eae View. Bivd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPYNG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C,., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga.. 118 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Greensboro, New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
‘SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Hl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. ~ Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanbur ° Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 

re 4 F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allecwheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg... Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff: 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899. Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson: Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Bet i Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D + Guitien, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. 
C.: Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town,. S. C.: George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.: Lewis L. 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.;: J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Bldg., Raleigh, N. C.: Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C.; 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.; Gr rogE 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. N. e: 
John E. Johnson, Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.; National Guard 
Products. Inc., 400 8S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.: Eustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bidg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Circle. Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave.. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., 
S E.. Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Jos. F. Gardner Co., 101 Marietta Bidg., Atlanta. 
ja.: A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., 5S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. L. Clarke Co., 
1218 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 


Ohio. Sou. Reps., 


N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 


June 23, 1938 


STURTEVANT CoO., B. F., Hyde Park, Bose. Mass. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, W. L. Hunken, 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., BE. N. Foss, Il, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE coO., Charlotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S 
Georgia. 


. Main St., Fast Point, (Atlanta) 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 


Spartanburg, S. C. B. J. 
EBaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. ‘Gregg, 208 Johnston Bldeg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C:; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and i =. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


Mass. 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. 
Factory Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bldg., 
Greenville, S. L. K. Palmer, 1116 18th St., Birmingham, 

Ala.; T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville. Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 8S. 31st 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236- 240 Marietta St., 
N. W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111. W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 7 hae ve 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.., Sth 
St., Charlotte, N.. Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: W. E. 


Sou. 


Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co.., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 


C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Chapman Dru 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, sae The Bason-Morgan Co., 31 
ond A Ave., N.., Nashville, Tenn.; A. Mines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke eg P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Sg St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 FE. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va a. Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. 'Co., 1028 3rd Ave.. Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply y Co., Logan, W. Va.: W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St Wheeling, W. Va.: Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 Aborn St., 


Providence, R. I.. 
4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, S. C. 


U. $. 
Phone 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
W. Washington St., 
Mer. 


Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou.. Sales 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, 


Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., 
Pres. 


Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ww. Ki. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 


Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
a Office: D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 
ce 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CoO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. RR. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, WN. C. 


WINDLE @ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 
WOLF, JACQUES €@ CO., Passiac, N. J. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman S8t., 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 


Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
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7 SUPPLY OF WATER 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


EVER 


FREEZE / 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 


costs so little to install, assures you of this 


convenience. VOGEL, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round, 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. e¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” | 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 


Textile Expert of Tariji Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of. cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


This is the ring that means 


Production UP — Cost DOWN 


More pounds per twister means less cost per pound—and 
that is one direct result of installing DIAMOND FINISH 
Auto-Lubricated rings. Their complete, automatic oil 
lubrication is giving mills substantially increased pro- 
duction on cotton and rayon work. They are also being 
used with good success on wool. 


WHITINSVILLE (™4ss- 


ER ENG CO. 
FINISH Twister R ings 


SPIANIAG 
Makers of Spinning and 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, ‘Lafayette, Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


ome 


You With 


“Cotten Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TomPpxINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Iilus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


By C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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The passing years since 1888 have formed a close bond between 
this company and the industry it serves... At the half-century 
‘mark, we look back on a record of progress, and forward to new 
opportunities fer service that the future will bring, with the 
satisfaction that comes from fifty years of doing one job well. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


me Providence, Rhode Island 
Atlanta, Georgia . . Boston, Mass. . . Charlotte, North Carolina. 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR TEXTILE HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO THE TEXTILE HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 


HOYVIS Jy 4 
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